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THREE OF OUR 10,148 ONE-ROOM COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
Sie of the one-teacher schools of Illinois are excellent; others need considerable 





improvement. In these one-teacher schools are about 1,200 teachers who have two 

or more years of training beyond high school and about 3,700 that have one year of 
training beyond high school. About 2,300 districts have a term of only seven months. 
The full assessed valuations of the one-room districts range from $4,800,000 to only 
$18,000; that is, the wealthiest district has 270 times the ability of the poorest district to 
provide the “thorough and efficient” schooling promised a// children by our State 
Constitution. 
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Gallatin Gateway 
Inn, at the entrance 
to Gallatin Canyon 
— spectacular gate- 
way to the Yellow- 
stone! 


A Teacher Gay 
Where Geysers Play! 


This summer, come to Yellowstone National Park! 
Once aboard your train, you'll forget all about quiz 
papers and make-up exams and those stupid children 
whose dullness harassed you for weeks on end! 


Days of delight are yours, as you speed westward to 
alight at Gallatin Gateway, the “greatest gateway 
to the greatest National Park.’”’ Here you take a 
motor coach to climb through the gorge of Gallatin 
River for a circle tour of Yellowstone Park; glorious 
mountain scenery, towering peaks, crystal torrents, 
primeval forests, jeweled lakes, hot springs, the paint 
pots, the geyser basin—and Old Faithful, itself! 
Two weeks is time enough! 


At Gallatin Gateway is the Milwaukee-operated 
Gallatin Gateway Inn, luxurious starting point for 
your park tour. In the Park itself you stop at hotels 
or lodges, as you prefer—rates pleasantly low. Mail 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE 


W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent + 
710 Union Station Bldg. - 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me booklets on Yellow-§% 
stone National Park and the Pacific 
Northwest, together with details of § 
personally-conducted, all -expense 
tours to this region. 



































‘**‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southeastern Division of the L. S. T. A., 
Fairfield, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1928. F. W. Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, in charge of music; E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio State University, two addresses. 


East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Urbana, October 12, 1928. 


Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. 
A., Princeton, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Honorable 
Brooks Fletcher, Ohio; Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Columbia University; Miss 
Nadine Shepardson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A, 
Rockford, Friday, October 26, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, Carnegie Foundation, New 
York; Dr. Jesse White, University of 
Pittsburgh; M. S. Pittman, Director of 
Rural Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. 
Louis Mann, Chicago University; Frank- 
lin B. Snyder, Northwestern University. 


Eastern Division of I. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, Friday, October 12, 1928. 


Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 2, 1928. 


American Country Life Conference 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 19, 20 and 21, 1928, Urbana, Illinois. 
Many speakers and group conference di- 
rectors of national prominence will be 
present at this National Conference. 
This meeting offers an opportunity to all 
who are interested in country life and its 
various problems and activities, includ- 
ing the country school. 


Officers of the Divisions of the I. 8S. T. 
A. and of other educational organizations 
should notify the editor of the [Illinois 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Homecoming At W. I. S. T. C. 

Home Coming at the Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ College will be 
on Friday and Saturday, October 26 
and 27, 1928. All former students 
and alumni of the Western [Illinois 
State Teachers’ College are invited 
to attend. Friday, October 26, will be 
visiting day for former students. The 
training school and college classes 
will be in session. In the evening at 
8:00 o’clock the Green Door will pre- 
sent the annual Home Coming Play. 
There will be a short reception pre- 
ceding the play. Saturday morning 
the various classes and organizations 
will have their reunions. There will 
be an assembly at 9:30 A.M. In the 
afternoon the college will play Augus- 
tana College in football. Several or- 
ganizations of the school will hold 
banquets in the evening. Please re- 
member the dates, October 26 and 27, 
1928. 





Annie Keller Memorial Fund 
Two more contributions to this fund 
were made since our report under date 
of March 8, published in the April 
Illinois Teacher, and have been for- 
warded to the committee in charge of 


the fund at White Hall. 
now stands as follows: 
Acecounted for in April 
Illinois Teacher 
Kendall County Teachers 
Bessie H. Weber, Chicago 


Our account 


1928_.$562.52 
R. C. Moore. 


Total to April 18, 





Professor Hollister’s Successor 


At the February meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Illinois, A. C. Clevenger was ap- 
pointed high school visitor, sueceed- 
ing Prof. H. A. Hollister, beginning 
next September. Mr. Clevenger is at 
present inspector of ‘high schools at 
the University of Michigan. Professor 
Hollister has reached the retiring age, 
and accordingly steps out of active 
service at the end of this college year. 

Mr. Clevenger was at the Univer- 
sity as assistant high school visitor 
from 1919 to 1921. He received his 
B.S. from Earlham College in 1911 
and his M.A. from Columbia in 1916. 
He has taught at Richmond, Ind., 
Muncie, Ind., and Ironwood, Mich., 
and served as superintendent of 
schools at Wakefield, Mich. from 
1921 to 1927.—Illinois Alumni News. 





Charles I. was going to marry the 
Infanta of Spain. He went to see her, 
and Shakespeare says he never smiled 
again. 
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What State Owes to Public Schools 


Dr. Paul R. Mort of Teachers College of Columbia University 
Discusses Type of Support State Should Give Schools 


eiple upon which school ad- 

ministration operates is the 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nity; and yet, prior to 1924 in one 
state only was there any approach to 
equalization or an adequate program 
of education. This was the State of 
Maryland. Since the studies of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry in 1923, 
however, the States of New York, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida have made worthwhile steps 
towards an adequate system of State 
support, and a number of others that 
have not as yet made the forward 
step indicated are carefully studying 
the problem. Among these is your 
own state, Illinois. The situation in 
which we find ourselves is, therefore, 
one in which the country is experienc- 
ing a Nation-wide movement towards 
living up to the duty of the State to- 
wards education as it has been clari- 
fied by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry and other studies. 

The responsibility of the State for 
the support of education is simply 
that the State should accept the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that a satisfac- 
tory program of education is offered 
to all the children within its bounds. 
Then it should in a_ business-like 
manner set about the task of seeing 
that the burden of such a program is 
distributed in such a manner that it 
will fall upon the people in all locali- 
ties according to their ability to pay. 
Clear Understanding of Problem Recent 

The simplicity of the plan present- 
ed by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry arises from the fact that having 
pointed out the inconsistency of the 
two previously accepted functions of 
state support, that is, stimulation and 
equalization, it took the further step 


of defining the meanin the long 
acce rl izaty ) 
educational opportunity Its defini- 


tidn is so adequate, so clear, and so 
precise as literally to challenge stu- 
dents of education to work out its 
mathematical implications. What we 
have to propose today as the place of 
the state in the support of education 
is, therefore, not a vague yearning in 
the direction of inadequately defined 
ideals. It is, on the contrary, a clear 
eut and thoroughly business-like 


HE longest established and 
most widely accepted prin- 


A summary of an address delivered to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois, Dec. 28, 1927. 


method of disposing of this part of 
the state’s business. 
The Essentials of State Support 
The first aspect of this present day 
viewpoint is the definition of what 
shall constitute the state’s minimum 


DR. PAUL R. MORT 
Teachers College, Columbia 


program of education. A program 
considered adequate by the state will 
be a program below which no com- 
munity shall be permitted to go. It 
will not be taken as limiting the lo- 
eality from offering a more adequate 
program, but as the point from which 
all communities begin on an equal 
footing. Such a program would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of 
2,000 for each instructional unit. 
Perhaps the clearest way to put it at 
this moment is that it would demand 
a teacher’s salary of $1,500 and other 
facilities of the same standard. The 
present New York law—the law which 
comes the nearest to meeting the de- 
mands of equalization—started out 
with a $1,200 level. One year later 
the Legislature provided for the step- 
ping up of this level by $100 incre- 
ments to a $1,500 level. 

The minimum program which the 
state is to sponsor determined, the 
next step is to develop a plan by 
which the cost of this equal program 
may be computed for every com- 
munity in the state. 

Defining the State’s Program 


It is obviously impossible to take 
the expenditures of each community 
as a measure of a uniform minimum 
program, for that would be placing 


upon the State responsibility for 
financing, not a uniform program of 
education, but as many programs of 
education as localities see fit to offer. 
Nor is the use of the number of teach- 
ers a satisfactory index of the cost of 
the minimum program. Such a meth- 
od tends to favor unduly those com- 
munities which, as a part of their own 
legitimate participation in education, 
are employing an unusually large 
number of teachers. 

For different. reasons, the number 
of pupils is not a good index of the 
cost of the minimum program. In 
communities in this State having 
forty pupils in a high school; there is 
employed, on the average, one teacher 
for each thirteen pupils. Districts 
with large high schools, on the other 
hand, find it necessary, on the av- 
erage, to employ only one teacher for 
every twenty-three pupils. Obviously, 
a plan that would use the number of 
pupils as an index of cost would pen- 
alize the districts in sparsely settled 
areas. 

An index must be developed which 
will take into consideration the fact 
that smaller districts must have 
classes smaller than the average and 
that high schools have smaller classes 
than elementary schools. An example 
is the index recently developed for 
Pennsylvania. It allows one high 
school cost unit for each thirteen 
pupils in a school with forty pupils. 
It allows one high school cost unit for 
each seventeen pupils in a school of 
seventy pupils. This amount changes 
gradually for every size of school un- 
til the point is reached where size no 
longer decreases cost. There is no 
sudden change of a community from 
one class to another simply because of 
an increase or decrease in the size of 
the school. The change fluctuates 
gradually with the size of the schooi. 

This sort of a measure is not ex- 
ceedingly complicated to express and 
apply. As a matter of fact, it can be 
expressed so simply that no one not 
realizing it would guess that it carried 
with it such a refinement of adjust- 
ment. The clause defining this meas- 
ure would read something as follows: 
For high schools having an average 
daily attendance of less than seventy, 
count two high school teacher units 
for the first twenty-three pupils and 
one for each additional twenty-three. 
For schools having an average daily 
attendance of seventy or more, but 
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less than 200, count four high school 
teacher units for the first sixty-nine 
pupils and one for each additional 
twenty-eight pupils. For schools hav- 
ing 200 or more pupils, count one 
high school teacher unit for twenty- 
three pupils. As you see, the state- 
ment is not at all technical. You will 
find such statements in the school laws 
of New York, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and California. 

When we have applied this measure 
to high schools and a corresponding 
measure to elementary schools, we 
have an index of the cost, not only of 
teachers’ salaries, but of the current 
expenses which can be associated 
around the teacher unit. Among these 
would be cost of fuel, cost of janitor 
service, cost of supervision, and cost 
of administration. But the cost of a 
minimum program is affected in some 
communities by other important fac- 
tors such as living and transportation 
expenses. Researches have been made 
and a technique developed for deter- 
mining corrections to be made on ac- 
count of these differing costs. Both 
of these researches are now being 
applied in the study of State aid in 
Pennsylvania and Florida. 

The result of the application of 
these measures is to give for each com- 
munity a single index number of the 
cost of a uniform program of edu- 
eatior. This index number can be 
multiplied by any unit cost figure and 
the result will be the cost of such a 
program of education in the locality. 
Each of these units corresponds to the 
cost of an elementary teacher unit. 
In other words, transportation, cost of 
living, high school teacher units, and 
elementary teacher units are all ex- 
pressed in terms of elementary teacher 
units. 

A $1500 program in a district hav- 
ing ten such units would, therefore, 
cost ten times $1500 or $15,000. Since, 
in this State, there are in the neigh- 
borhood of 45,000 such units, the total 
cost in the State of Illinois for a 
$1500 minimum program is approx- 
imately $68,000,000. 

This gives us the forraal skeleton of 
the minimum program. It can be de- 
fined in terms of the educational con- 
ditions which will guarantee for every 
child that the money expended in 
each community shall provide a 
satisfactory minimum educational 
program. 


Distributing the Burden 


There remains the second aspect of 
the present viewpoint of State sup- 
port: the task of working out a plan 
for distributing the tax burden upon 
the people in all localities according 
to their ability to pay. This can be 


THE 


done in any number of ways which 
will give essentially the same result. 
If the State should choose to carry the 
entire burden of the minimum pro- 
gram from State sources of revenue, 
after measuring the cost of the min- 
imum program in any given locality, 
it, the State, would allocate sufficient 
funds to the locality for that purpose. 
All taxables of the localities would 
then be available for any further edu- 
cational offering which the community 
might see fit to provide.- This method 
of support is frequently called the. 
large fund plan. This name is ex- 
plained by the fact that it takes so 
large a state fund to obtain a given 
degree of equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

At the other extreme is the small 
fund plan. The small fund plan pro- 
vides for essentially the same result 
so far as equalization of the burden 
of the minimum program is con- 
cerned, but it does this with the use 
of the least possible amount of State 
funds. This plan used so as to reduce 
state aid to a minimum requires that 
the old system of state aid be elim- 
inated and works out that the wealth- 
iest district receives no state aid at all. 

It is best, however, to work the 
financing plan in such a manner that 
the state aid now granted any com- 
munity will continue. Supplementing 
present state aid by the small fund 
plan of distribution requires more 
state funds than the complete appli- 
eation of the small fund plan, but the 
equalization of burden can be made 
as equitable as under either the small 
fund plan or the plan of complete 
state support. This plan which is 
most in favor adjusts the financing 
plan to two limitations, (1) that no 
community will be deprived of state 
support it is now receiving, and (2) 
that the state fund shall be kept as 
small as possible. 

Of course it is possible to work out 
any number of intermediate plans. It 
is possible, for example, to make the 
plan increase state aid even to wealthy 
districts. In the original equalization 
plan developed for the New York 
Legislature in 1925 the two require- 
ments just mentioned were placed 
upon the plan. A year later, how- 
ever, a special commission was ap- 
pointed by the Governor to make a 
further study of state support. In 
the work of this commission a new 
note was struck. This commission 
proposed that the state’s share in the 
same program of education should in- 
crease. In other words, it proposed 
that the equalization plan should 
increase the state aid to wealthy com- 
munities as well as to poor commu- 
nities. The plan worked out for this 
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commission provided for the simple 
transfer from the localities to the 
state of a substantial part of the 
burden of the accepted minimum pro- 
gram, provision for the equalization 
of which had already been made. The 
burden thus transferred from the 
localities to the state amounted to six- 
teen and a half million dollars yearly. 
In other words, this commission 
revised the requirements laid down 
by the original Legislative Committee. 
They required not only that commu- 
nities should not get less state aid but 
also that even wealthy communities 
receive a substantial increase. 

At first thought one might judge 
that this would introduce inequality. 
As a matter of fact, the distribution 
of burden among the people in all 
localities is just as equitable under the 
later plan as under the earlier plan. 
Why then, you may ask, was the 
change made? In the answer is my 
reason for introducing this matter 
here. The reason was that the tax 
people held that the state was more 
capable of carrying the burden than 
the localities. To use the expression 
commonly used in the meetings of this 
commission, the state was rich, the 
communities poor. This, of course, 
referred to the fact that the state has 
a mass of tax resources that are not 
available to localities and cannot be 
made available to localities because of 
difficulties in administration. This is 
a step which has an important lesson 
to teach. It raises the question very 
definitely as to whether, under mod- 
ern conditions, the state may not be 
expected to take over a larger propor- 
tion of the burden of education than 
is absolutely demanded by the prin- 
ciple of equalization. This, of course, 
is a question of taxation. 


Implication of an Equalization Program 


When a plan defining a minimum 
program and developing a business- 
like method of distributing the burden 
of such a program is in operation, 
every community in the state is able 
to offer to its children the minimum 
program of education without any 
greater: burden of taxation than any 
other community. Every community 
in the state may have a decent edu- 
cational structure without exhausting 
its local ability to support education. 
How different is this picture from 
that experienced by states that have 
interpreted equalization to demand 
only that the very poorest commu- 
nities should be aided to the extent 
that they could, by using every ounce 
of effort, give a meager educational 
program. There are states that are 
paying as much as a half of the cost 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Certification of Teachers Presents Problems 


Illinois Has Low Standards of Certification. Surplus of 
Teachers Justifies Advanced Legal Requirements 


HE foremost factor of a good 
school is the having of a good 
teacher. A well-trained teach- 
er therefore becomes neces- 
sary in order to guarantee the con- 
stitutional promise of thorough and 
efficient schooling for the children. 
It is pleasing to observe that most 
of our districts containing schools of 
any considerable size make an effort 
to obtain the best teachers that they 
can afford, and that boards of edu- 
cation, principals, and superintend- 
ents are almost invariably willing to 
employ teachers that possess some- 
thing more than the minimum legal 
requirements for certification. 
Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that 
we have in our State nearly 12,000 
school district units. Thousands of 
them remain without local trained 
leadership at the head of their school ; 
in far too many instances, boards of 
directors are invariably looking for 
the cheapest teachers obtainable. 
Clearly it is the duty of the State 
to see that every local community has 
a school that is efficient. While in 
some instances this will require con- 
siderable financial aid from the State, 
the obligation is none the less sacred. 
It should be made legally impossible 
for anyone to obtain a teacher’s cer- 
tificate unless he or she has met high 
standards of preparation for the work 
of teaching. 
Illinois and Indiana Compared 
Table I shows comparative require- 
ments for obtaining certificates in 
Illinois and in Indiana. The com- 
parison reflects considerable credit 
upon our neighboring State to the 
east. This table no doubt helps us to 
understand why especially during the 
last few years hundreds of teachers 
have come across our eastern state 
line. There have even been evidences 
that certain people who found it diffi- 
ewlt to meet the requirements in In- 
diana came across to our own State to 
join our teaching staff. It is not likely 
that we shall obtain an unduly large 
proportion of the better teachers of 
Indiana whiie our lower standards 
stand as a constant temptation for her 
weaker teachers to come to Illinois. 
The States Classified 
Table II classifies the states accord- 
ing to the minimum legal require- 
ments for low grades of elementary 
certificates granted to inexperienced 
This article is summarized from Problems of 
Certification of Teachers in Illinois, issued in 


mimeographed form in ng a’ ea 1938, by Dept. 
of Research and Statistics, 


teachers. At least nine states have 
set specific dates already reached or 
not very far distant when beginning 
teachers must have at least two years 


of training beyond high school grad- 
uation: Colorado (September, 1931) ; 
Connecticut (now) ; Delaware (1935) ; 
Idaho (September, 1929); Indiana 





TABLE I —CERTIFICATING REQUIREMENTS IN ILLINOIS AND IN 
INDIANA 





Validity of 


Minimum Requirements To Be Met 





Certificate 


In Illinois* 


In Indianat 





Elementary grades, 

High school 

examination 

Supervision of all com- 
mon schools 

tion 

Special subject in high 
school 

Kindergarten 


examination 





ination 





yr. H. S., and examination|4 yr. H. S., and 1 yr. training 


yr. H. S., 2 yr. training, and|4 yr. H. S., and 





2 yr. training | 


yr. H. S., 2 yr. experience,/4 yr. H. S., 2 yr. experience, 
2 yr. training, and examina- 


and 4 yr. training 


| 


yr. H. S., 2 yr. training, and| yr. H. S., and 3 yr. training | 
| 


yr. H. S., and special exam-|4 yr. H. S., and 2 yr. training | 








* Pp. 121-22 of Circular No. 202, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
7 P. 107 of 1926 Annual Report, Dept. of Public Instruction. 
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TaBLeE II—STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MINIMUM TRAINING NOW | 
REQUIRED FOR LOW GRADES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 


Arizona 
Idaho 
Indiana 


Maryland - Ohio 


Colorado 
Delaware 
Iowa 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 


D—High school only 


Alabama 
California 
Maine 


E—Part of high school course 


Illinois 
Kentucky 
Oklahoma 





F—No training standards; ability to pass examinations 


Mississippi 
New Mexico 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


(Standards are determined by local school committees and | 


Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kansas 


G—Miscellaneous. 


C—High school and training of less than one year 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


(This table refers to certificates of lowest form, other than those of emer- 
gency nature, valid for teaching throughout the elementary schools. 
additional to training indicated are required in many states.) 


Examinations 


A—High school and two years of normal or college 


Utah 
Washington 


B—High school and one year of normal or college 
Michigan 

New Hampshire 
New York 


Oregon 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


Missouri 
Rhode Island 





Texas 
West Virginia | 


must be high in general, since the single state in this group ranks above | 
all other states in the percentage of teachers adequately trained.) 


Massachusetts 
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(November, 1928, in any school cor- 
poration maintaining an approved 
high school) ; Oregon (1933) ; Penn- 
sylvania (now); Utah (now); and 
Washington (now). In actual prac- 
tice the town school units of Massa- 
chusetts are almost universally meet- 
ing the standards these nine states 
have set by law or regulation. 

At least twenty states have set 
specific dates already reached or not 
very far in the future when one year 
or more of training beyond high 
school graduation will be required of 
beginning teachers. It is unfortunate 
that Illinois is not included in this 
list. In this group of twenty states 
are included the nine states referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. 

Almost every state that has been 
successful in raising to a satisfactory 
level the minimum training require- 
ments for teachers has set out upon a 
progressive program to be achieved 
over a period of years. Oregon may 
be cited as a state that is now work- 
ing toward a commendable standard 
of preparation; the program for this 
state follows: 

1928—36 weeks of training required for 
lowest grade of elementary certificate; 

1929—48 weeks of training required; 

1931—60 weeks of training required; 

1933—72 weeks of training required. 

Preparation for Teaching in Grades 

Our detailed study of the legal pro- 
visions for the certification of teach- 
ers in all states reveals that higher 
standards generally are required for 
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We have learned that blind, un- 
trained leadership in law, ministry, 
dentistry, medicine, surgery and 
other professions and trades is 
disastrous, and we will no longer 
tolerate such leadership. 

Shall we never learn that blind 
leadership in education means 
wrong judgments in children, lost 
opportunities for children, wasted 
efforts, deadened ambitions and 
unexplored fields of learning? 

Shall we never learn that the 
citizenry of the state is not what 
it might have been if perfectly 
directed in childhood by teachers 
who were skilled in the art of 
teaching?—J. E. Turner in Idaho 
Bulletin of Education, Vol. XII, 
No. 5. 
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teaching in the secondary school than 
for teaching in the elementary grades. 
This is the situation that we find in 
Illinois, both in statutory enactment 
and in common practice. Upon this 
point it is interesting to observe the 
following quotation from Bulletin No. 
14, Carnegie Foundation, 1920, en- 
titled The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public 
Schools : 

Proper training for teaching the third 
grade should be as prolonged and as 
serious as training for teaching the tenth 
or twelfth grade, and should be equally 
well rewarded. To pass childhood through 
a graded quality of instruction in order 
finally to place those who survive in 
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charge of real teachers only at the top 
is a blunder that explains more of the 
dire results noticeable in our schools than 
we dare acknowledge. 

If the status of all teachers, upper and 
lower, urban and rural, is to be approx- 
imately the same in an honestly equipped 
school system, what shall that status be? 
The standards of preparation cannot well 
be lower in amount than those now de- 
manded for superior secondary instruc- 
tion. Four years of well-directed training 
subsequent to a high school education is 
sufficient, with selected material, to lay 
the foundations of a superior teacher. 
Experience, skilled practical guidance, 
and further specialized study, attended 
always by discriminating selection, should 
result in a group having relatively high 
mental and social power and fit to serve 
any community as leaders. For to lead 
youth effectively implies, by any accept- 
able definition, the power and resources 
required to lead the community also. 


Illirfois Economically Able to Have 
Good Schools 

Numerous studies made in recent 
years show the relative economic 
standing of Illinois among the states 
of the Union. All studies reveal that 
our State ranks well toward the top 
in true economic ability per unit of 
population. 

Table III shows that the standing 
of our State in the matter of stand- 
ards of teacher-qualifications is much 
lower than can be justified by our 
ranking in typical evidences of wealth 
and income. 

We need to feel no hesitancy in 
urging standards high enough to 

' 





TasL_E III—SOME SIGNIFICANT RANKINGS THAT ILLINOIS HOLDS AMONG STATES 





























Data Data Rank of 
Item of Information for for Illinois 
Illinois United Among Source of Data 

States States 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | 

(A) Evidences of Economic Ability 

| 1. Average individual deposits in banks per | 

capita of general population $ 469.31 $ 381.32 11 P. 752 of 1926 Annual Report 
2. Average earnings per employee in all indus- of U. 8. Treasury. 
tries— 

DR TD sncttgansicntninisinicennseciamaminaianl 1,261.00 1,139.00 8 Pp. 124-5 of Income in the 
CD) Ter 19080 enna nnnnnnene 1,572.00 1,387.00 5 Various States, by National 
REAL ae eee ner a ee 1,341.00 1,129.00 4 Bureau of Economic Research. 

3. Tangible wealth per child aged 6 to 13 years, 
| SSE 2 A Te VERSE ween GE 23,332.08 17,618.56 13 P. 30 of N. E. A. Research Bul., 
| 4, Annual current income per child aged 6 to Vol. IV, No. 1 and 2. 
Se ee ee a Se 5,253.17 3,840.15 P. 30, [bid. 
5. Per cent of population filing federal income 
| REE St EER Ae BE 9.49% 6.56% 6 P. 3. of 1924 Statistics of In- 
(B) Evidences of Teavher-Qualification come, by U. S. Treasury De 
Standards partment. 
| 1. Per cent of teachers having two or more (*) 25+ Pp. 9-10 and 20 of Problems of 
years of training beyond high school, 1926... 55.0% Certification of Teachers, Re 
2. Training beyond elementary school required 2 years of high search Dept., I. 8. T. A. 
for low grade of elementary teacher’s cer-jschool (and 
ge Se ee See eee success in ex- (*) 35 TaBLe II, Supra. 
amination). 





*On these items data were obtained for individual stat »s and not for the whole of the United States. 


*Three other states have about the same percentage as Illinois but are placed below our State in this ranking. 


The rank of Illinois was 24th in 1922, according to Col. 5, p. 46 of N. E£. A. Research Bul., Vol. IV, No. 1 and 2. 
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guarantee satisfactory educational op- 
portunities for every child in our 
commonwealth. Such an aim prob- 
ably will be accomplished only as we 
develop an educational conscience 
that is statewide, more sensitive, and 
more fitting for a modern progressive 
society. A narrow spirit of localism 
in school affairs dims our vision of the 
social and civie obligations that we 
owe as citizens of the whole toward 
communities wherein economic handi- 
eaps and lack of leadership prevent 
the development of efficient schools. 
The State must set minimum accept- 
able school standards, must demand 
that these be met by every district, 
and must enable such standards to 
be financed without any community 
being unduly taxed for educational 
purposes. All this Illinois can well 
afford to do—and should do. 


Time for Vigorous Action 


(1) The State has finally shown 
in concrete form that the common- 
wealth as a whole is going to assume 
some of its rightful responsibility in 
seeing that reasonable educational op- 
portunities can be provided in every 
district. The state school fund ap- 
portionment act of the 55th General 
Assembly establishes for the first time 
in the history of Illinois a plan where- 
by the weak district will receive rela- 
tively more aid from the state school 
fund than will the district that is 
wealthy. Since the legislative bodies 
have shown that they believe in equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, it 
ought not be very difficult to impress 
upon the General Assembly the idea 
that equalization of educational op- 
portunity can best come about when 
every district is enabled to employ a 
teacher that is adequately trained. 
Thorough and efficient schools are im- 
possible without thorough and ef- 
ficient teachers. The logic of the sit- 
uation demands: (a) that even the 
poorest district be guaranteed suf- 
ficient state aid to enable it to em- 
ploy a teacher that is professionally 
trained; and (b) that only adequate- 
ly trained persons be certificated. 

(2) A surplus of certificated 
teachers exists in Illinois. Principal 
L. W. Hanna of the Centralia Town- 
ship High School reported before the 
School Masters’ Club at the February, 
1928 meeting that several of the 
graduates of our five state normal 
schools in 1927 were unable to obtain 
employment. Thirty-five graduates 
who obtained degrees and 270 gradu- 
ates of the two-year normal courses 
were not employed for the school 
year 1927-1928. Thus, 305, or 21.6 
per cent of those graduating in 1927 
did not obtain positions. Perhaps 


some of these people did not wish to 
teach but preferred to continue their 
education, enter other professions, or 
the like; but it is certain that most of 
them were anxious to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Positions that they 
should have taken are being filled with 
teachers who are undertrained. 

Secretary A. L. Whittenberg of the 
State Examining Board presented in- 
formation regarding the surplus of 
certificated teachers in Illinois in the 
December, 1927 Educational Press 
Bulletin. After stating several facts 
to prove the existence of such surplus, 
Mr. Whittenberg wrote : 

From the foregoing, two interesting 
facts are evident. First, that we have a 
surplus of about 2,000 regularly certifi- 
cated teachers who desire positions. Sec- 
ond, that the number of applicants cer- 
tificated on college training and without 
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examination is greater than the number 
of beginning teachers required. There- 
fore, an advance in the requirements for 
beginning teachers will not result in a 
shortage of teachers; will not inconven- 
ience the public by making it more dif- 
ficult to secure teaching service; will 
greatly improve the quality of service 
rendered; will tend to dignify the pro- 
fession of teaching by eliminating the un- 
prepared. 

(3) The records of certification 
during recent years show a trend that 
warrants higher statutory provisions. 
Table IV and Figure I indicate that 
for the last few years there has been 
a rapid decline in the number of ap- 
plicants for certificates who were suc- 
cessful in the examinations. While 
examinations are probably made more 
difficult when there is a surplus of 
teachers it ought to be realized also 
that the earning of a teacher’s cer- 





Tas_Le IV—THE RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES | 
FROM 1919 TO 1927 





Calendar Year 


Ending Dec. 31 Applicants 


Number 
Successful 


Per Cent 
Successful 





(1) (2) 





(3) (4) 





1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


11,197 
10,754 
13,797 
17,162 
15,025 
14,880 
14,658 
10,964 

8,774 








5,240 
4,054 
5,050 
3,807 
2,495 
2,741 
2,331 
1,369 
1,077 


46.80% 
37.70 
36.60 
22.18 
16.61 
18.42 
15.90 
12.49 
12.27 








(The above table is derived from P. 462 of Public School Report of 1925-1926, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and from unpublished data furnished by A. L. Whit- 
tenberg, Secretary of State Examining Board.) 
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Figure I.—Number of Applicants Successful in Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates 
(Based upon Column 3 of Table IV) 
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tifieate should become more difficult 
as the years advance. Surely it 
would seem absurd that a certificate 
could be obtained by examination to- 
day as easily as it could by a person 
of similar preparation in a former 
decade. We are making great strides 
in the study of child psychology, in 
finding out improved devices and 
methods of instruction, and in ‘‘pro- 
fessionalizing the subject matter that 
is taught.’’ One who does not under- 
stand how to teach according to the 
best scientific procedure and the best 
professional methods should not find 
it possible to earn a certificate by ex- 
amination. In brief, it would be a 
diseredit to the State Examining 
Board if the untrained applicant 
could win his certificate by examina- 
tion as easily today as he could a 
few years ago. 

The percentage of all certificates 
issued upon the basis of college or 
normal credits now forms a very large 
proportion of the total number of cer- 
tificates obtained. Table V shows 
over a period of years the relation- 
ship between the number of certif- 
icates obtained by examination and 
the number issued on college credits. 
Figure II is based upon data con- 
tained in Table V. 
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Fewer than 5,000 new teachers are 
needed annually for replacements and 
for the normal increase in the num- 
ber of positions. Over 6,000 persons 
now receive certificates on college (or 
normal) credits each year. This con- 
dition is producing a surplus of those 
who are certificated; there are now 
2,000 teachers in Illinois who are un- 
employed. Since under present con- 
ditions every certificate issued upon 
the basis of institutional credits 
requires at least one year of normal 
or college training, the evidence ought 
to be conclusive that enough teachers 
ean be provided if a minimum of one 
year of advanced training be re- 
quired straightway of all beginners. 

(4) For the children’s sake the 
standards for beginning teaching 
should be raised to a professional 
level. The standards for entrance to 
other professions have been advancing 
rapidly in recent years. Today in 
Illinois high standards of both gen- 
eral and special training must be met 
by those who would become pullers of 
teeth, dispensers of drugs, pleaders 
at the bar, physicians, structural en- 
gineers, architects, and veterinary 
surgeons. But still we hear of in- 
stances where the development of 
soul-power and good citizenship in 




















TaBLE V—COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY 
EXAMINATION AND ON CREDITS EARNED IN RECOGNIZED COLLEGES 
For the School Year By On College |Per Cent of Whole Number 

Ending June 30 Examination Credits Issued on Credits 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1920 4,840 2,242 31% 

1921 4,469 2,378 35 

1922 4,811 3,185 40 

1923 2,928 3,501 54 

1924 2,705 3,741 58 

1925 3,034 5,515 64 

1926 1,783 5,648 76 

1927 1,314 6,026 82 














(From P. 464 of Public School Report, 1925-1926, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion; and from P. 8 of Illinois Teacher, December, 1927.) 
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Figure II.—Trend in Percentage of All Teachers’ Certificates Granted That Were Earned 
by Institutional Credits 


(Based on Column 4 of Table V) 
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our children is being entrusted to im- 
mature young men and women who 
have not even completed high school 
and who have had no professional 
training whatever! 

Truly, a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. Those who enter the 
teaching profession as untrained and 
unfit cause the popular mind to mis- 
judge the personnel and the vpirit of 
even the most earnest and the most 
skillful in the teaching ranks. The 
better members of the profession owe 
it to the children, to society, and to 
themselves to see that the incompetent 
are excluded. 





N. E. A. Association Convention 
Minneapolis, June 30 to July 7 
Illinois teachers will be interested 

to know that the state of Virginia As- 
sociation and North Carolina Asso- 
ciation have arranged to operate a 
special train in honor of Miss Cornelia 
S. Adair, National President, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
and whose residence address is Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Miss Adair is the 
first southern woman to have ever 
held this honor and it is expected 
there will be a large delegation from 
that territory. 

The route of the special train will 
be over the Southern, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Chesapeake & Ohio, consolidating 
at Cincinnati and moving via Penn- 
sylvania to Chicago, thence Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway to Minne- 
apolis. This train will leave Chicago 
at 10 p.m., June 29th. 

Illinois teachers are cordially in- 
vited to join this special train ar- 
rangement. A post convention trip 
has been arranged to leave Minne- 
apolis at 1:40 p.m., July 6th, via Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway to Duluth, and a trip will 
then be made on the steamship Juan- 
ita, leaving Duluth at 8:45 p.m. for 
Detroit, thence by rail to Toronto, 
making boat and gorge route to 
Niagara Falls. 

Teachers can join this special train 
and make any other trips beyond Min- 
neapolis they may desire. The post 
convention trip or some other trip or 
returning direct from Minneapolis 
is optional. 

It is called to our attention that 
there is a wonderful chance to go to 
the Black Hills territory, where Pres- 
ident Coolidge spent his vacation dur- 
ing the summer of 1927, for a real 
vacation after the Minneapolis Con- 
vention. 








Some one has facetiously divided 
American history into three passing 
stages: First, the passing of the Indian: 
second, the passing of the buffalo; third, 
the passing of the buck. 











Editorial Notes and Comment 


HE public schools belong to 

the people, are paid for by the 

people, and are for the edu- 

eation of the children of all 
the people. They are controlled and 
administered by representatives of 
the people chosen as members of 
boards of education and boards of 
directors. Teachers should realize 
that in order to make permanent im- 
provements, necessary changes and 
progressive steps in education we 
must enlist the sympathy, under- 
standing and support of the public. 
However, we teachers believe also that 
our intimate connection with the 
schools, our immediate contaet with 
their problems, our knowledge of the 
educational needs of children, and our 
training for and experience in school 
administration qualify us to make 
recommendations to the public con- 
cerning the steps necessary to edu- 
cational progress and the solution of 
our school problems. 

Therefore, it is entirely fitting that 
we call the attention of the public to 
the educational problems and the 
needs of the schools and that we ex- 
plain why our recommendations for 
solving the problems and supplying 
the needs should be adopted. In 
order thus to inform the public, the 
secretary of the I. 8. T. A. issues oc- 
easional news bulletins and sends 
them to nearly one thousand addresses 
over the state, with the request that 
our correspondents have them pub- 
lished or otherwise call them to the 
attention of the public. 

Since we cannot send these bul- 
letins to all the members of the Asso- 
ciation, we shall occasionally publish 
samples in this magazine, and here- 
with present two that were distributed 
in April. 


Trained Teachers Should Be Employed 


The annual season for hiring teach- 
ers has arrived. Some school boards 
are earnestly searching for the best 
teachers available, and some are look- 
ing for the cheapest. Experienced 
educators are recommending the em- 
ployment of all the trained teachers 
available ; for they know it is economy 
to employ qualified teachers at fair 
salaries rather than poor teachers at 
low salaries. ; 

The Research Department of the 
I. 8. T. A. has just issued a report of 
a study of teachers’ qualifications in 
Illinois. Among other things it con- 
tains several quotations from author- 
ities on the value of good teaching. 
For example, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Col- 
lege of Education, Columbia Univer- 


sity, and formerly Professor of Edu- 
eation, University of Illinois, says : 

The surest index of a nation’s future 
is the degree in which its elementary 
teachers touch and quicken the great 
masses of its people, and this depends not 
only upon the school buildings and school 
equipment, but also and far more funda- 
mentally upon the competence of the 
teachers and the quality of the teaching. 
Among the first and foremost problems 
of a modern democracy, therefore, is the 
selection and training of its elementary 
school teachers. ; 

State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair, of Illinois, says: 

The Constitution requires the estab- 
lishment of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all the chil- 
dren of this State may secure a good 
common school education. What makes 
a system of schools thorough and efficient? 
Fine grounds and buildings have some- 
thing to do with it; rich and worth- 
while courses of study, good books and 
apparatus, close and intelligent supervi- 
sion all play their part. But the real 
factors, the real makers of thorough and 
efficient schools are thorough and effi- 
cient teachers. 

Deploring the fact that some school 
boards are willing to employ incom- 
petent teachers, Secretary R. C. 
Moore of the I. 8. T. A. says that some 
directors, who would not think of em- 
ploying a mere high school graduate 
to defend property rights in court or 
to perform a delicate operation on a 
child’s brain, will employ untrained 
and unskilled young people to per- 
form that most delicate and important 
operation of developing the intellee- 
tual and spiritual content of the brain 


into mind, character and soul. School 
directors should realize that real 
teachers, as well as lawyers, physi- 
cians and surgeons, must have edu- 
cation, training and skill. 

Last year over 300 graduates of the 
teacher-training institutions of IIli- 
nois failed to get positions, and at 
least that many or more incompetent 
teachers were employed. This is a 
waste of money for the taxpayers and 
of educational advantages for the 
children and should not oceur this 
year. Issued April 10, 1928. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications 


The wide publication last month of 
an anonymous article concerning 
teachers’ salaries in Illinois in 1925 
makes it advisable to give later figures 
and some additional facts. The im- 
pression given by the article was that 
teachers’ salaries are high in Illinois; 
but this is not true of many teachers. 

It is true as stated that the average 
salary of teachers for the year 1925 
was $1,530; but the unknown author 
does not say this is too high for the 
service rendered. Neither does he tell 
these facts: In 1926, the average 


salary of teachers in 45 counties of 
Illinois was less than $1,000; in 15 
counties it was actually less than 


$800; and in one county was below 
$600 for the year. 

The State Superintendent’s Report 
for the year 1927 has just appeared 
and shows that 13,793 teachers in IIli- 
nois that year were paid less than 
$1,000, and 1,981 teachers were paid 
less than $600. 





WHAT I WANT FOR MY BOYS 


DO NOT ask that my boys be shown any special favors or that they 

have any special privileges; all I ask for them is equal opportunity 
and fair play in the game of life. 

I do not ask Dame Fortune to bestow upon them unearned riches, 

nor do I hope they will win an easy success; but I do hope that they 
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may earn and receive a good living by reasonably hard work in some hon- 
orable calling, and that they will understand that real success comes 
through social service, character development, and a cheerful attitude 
toward life’s problems. 

hope their tastes will not lead them to the transient enjoyment of 
enervating luxuries, but to the satisfaction found in the simple life; not to 
the gaudy glitter of sensuous spectacles, but to the joy of viewing nature’s 
beauty and grandeur; not to the demoralizing stimulation derived from 
jazz music and sensational literature, but to the true inspiration derived 
from musical and literary classics. 

I do not hope they will be spared toil and struggle and strife, and I 
know they will suffer some pain and misfortune; but I hope they will have 
the moral judgment to choose the right, and the ability, will, courage, 
fortitude and strength to endure cheerfully, aspire righteously, labor 
effectively, fight nobly, and win humbly. 

I do not even pray for the ultimate salvation of their souls; but I do 
pray that their words, deeds and influence will be so helpful in promoting 
the Kingdom of God on earth that there will be no doubt about their 
souls’ salvation. : 

I cannot expect them alone and unaided to fulfill all these hopes; but 
I trust that their parents, teachers and ministers, by purity and righteous- 
ness, ability and example, teaching and advice, will give them the inspira- 
tion and guidance that will lead them to attain the degree of perfection 
here described. 
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The article made much of the fact 
that Illinois ranked sixth among the 
states in amount of average salary of 
teachers in 1925. This information 
was evidently taken from Bulletin No. 
13, 1927, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
But Bulletin No. 39, 1927, from the 
same Bureau, gives the figures for 
1926 and ranks Illinois eighth among 
the states. This clearly indicates that 
Illinois is not keeping pace with other 
states in the matter of teachers’ sal- 
aries. It should be added that the 
U. 8. Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber, 1927, says that the weekly wages 
of all union labor increased 133 per 
cent from 1913 to 1926; but Illinois 
official reports show that teachers’ 
weekly wages in the same time in- 
creased only 105 per cent, although 
the number of teachers who were 
graduates of college or normal or both 
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increased 165 per cent, and the cost 
of living increased about 75 per cent. 

Numerous recent studies of the 
relative economic standing of the 
states show Illinois well toward the 
top of the list. Illinois as a whole is 
well able to pay fair salaries to all 
teachers. But the extremely unequal 
distribution of wealth in our state, 
our low certification standards and 
the consequent flood of poorly edu- 
cated teachers from states with higher 
standards have kept our salaries, our 
professional standards and our av- 
erage teaching efficiency, too low. 
These weaknesses can be remedied by 
a higher state school fund distributed 
where needed, higher requirements 
for beginning teachers, and, most 
necessary of all, higher ideals of 
teaching service generally diffused 
among the people.—Issued April 17. 





Central Division Has cAnnual cMeetin?, 


Session Held at Peoria on March 22, 23 and 24 
. Features Prominent People on Program 


HE Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its forty-fourth 
annual meeting at Peoria on 

March 22, 23 and 24. In harmony 
with the general theme, ‘‘Art, 
Musie and Literature in the Public 
Schools,’’ the following addresses 
were delivered to the general ses- 
sions: ‘‘The Mission of Literature,’’ 
President Henry W. Shryock, S§. I. 
S. N. U., Carbondale; ‘‘Is the World 
Growing Better or Worse?’’ Dr. E. 
A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ; ‘‘ Music in Nor- 
mal Living,’’ Dr. P. W. Dykema, 
Professor of Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘ Appreciation,’’ Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, Professor of Literature, 
Columbia University; ‘‘The Magic 
Realm of Arts,’’ Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, Director of Cleveland School 
of Arts, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘Some 
Larger Values of Literature,’’ Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs; ‘‘The Boil- 
ing Point in Education,’’ Dr. Henry 
Turner Bailey; ‘‘Child Labor in IIli- 
nois,’’ Mr. Henry P. Chandler, Vice- 
Chairman, Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee; ‘‘The Need of Higher Pro- 
fessional Standards for Teachers,’’ 
yy C. Moore, Secretary, I. S. 
Music was furnished by the East 
Peoria Band, George P. Thompson, 
Director; Girls’ Combined Chorus, 
Peoria High School, Miss Eva G. 
Kidder, Director; Peoria Combined 
High School Orchestra, Mr. L. Irving 
Bradley, Director; and Miss Jane 
Rodenhauser, Vocalist, Peoria High 


School. Association singing was di- 
rected by Dr. Dykema. 

On Friday the Association met in 
eleven sections, all of which had 
good programs. Several of these 
had addresses by the speakers named 
above for the general sessions. 

At the business session the amend- 
ment to Article [IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association was ratified. 

The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we express to the Executive 
Committee and to the Section Chairmen 
our appreciation for the good work done 
to make this program one of pleasure 
and profit to all our teachers. 

2. Especially do we wish to commend 
the following and express our gratitude 
for their contributions to the success of 
the meeting: 

A. To the Music Departments of East 
Peoria, Pekin and Peoria for 
their part in the musical program. 

B. To that large number within our 
district but without the confines 
of Peoria who have given their 
time and talents to the success of 
the meeting. 

C. To the teachers of Peoria who 
have so graciously helped make 
the sectional meetings interesting 
and profitable. 

D. To the Board of School Inspec- 
tors and the Association of Com- 
merce of Peoria who have made 
possible the use of the Peoria 
Central High School and the 
Shrine Temple for holding the 
meetings of this Association. 

3. That we give our indorsement and 
support to the Legislative Program as 


adopted by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
December 29, 1927. (Copy of this pro- 
gram attached hereto.) 

4. That the Central Division of the I. 8. 
T. A. request the I. S. T. A. through its 
officers to take steps for establishing, if 
possible, a more adequate old age annuity 
(pension) system for public school teach- 
ers of Illinois. 

5. That we express our sorrow at the 
passing of Mr. M. R. Staker. a loyal sup- 
porter of this association, and send our 
sympathy to the bereaved family. 

The officers elected for the year 
1929 are as follows: 

President—D. F. Nickols, Lincoln; 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mae Porter, Clin- 
ton; 

Secretary—Miss Zeta Merris, Pekin; 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—R. V. Lindsey, 
Chairman, Pekin; B. C. Moore, Eureka; 
Harry ller, Averyville. 

State Committees— 

Appropriations—W. N. Brown, East 
Peoria; 

Legislation—Arthur Verner, Peoria; 

Resolutions—E. A. Turner, Normal. 

The delegates and alternates ap- 
pointed to represent the Division at 
the State Meeting next December are 
as follows: 

Delegates 

Cc. J. Borchardt, Peoria; H. Mercer, 
Peoria; George Harms, Peoria; C. B. 
Baymiller, Peoria; Russell Damon, Peo- 
ria; W. G. Russell, Peoria; Agnes Holmes, 
Lincoln; W. C. Handlin, Lincoln; Mrs. 
Edna Thorp, Clinton; Elizabeth Glenn, 
Waynesville; F. R. Isenberg, Pekin; R. 
W. Pringle, Normal; 8S. K. McDowell, 
Bloomington; Wm. B. Brigham, Bloom- 
ington; C. E. Joiner, LeRoy; W. W. Mc- 
Culloch, Pontiac; B. C. Moore, Eureka; 
A. R. Smith, Havana; C. A. Brothers, 
Dwight. 

Alternates 

J. H. Brewer, Peoria; Mary T. Robin- 
son, Peoria; Irene Bunch, Peoria; Clara 
F. Marsh, Peoria; Genevera Chivington, 
Peoria; Mary I. Baty, Peoria; Elizabeth 
Anderson, Lincoln; Ray Steninger, Bea- 
son; Bernice Chenoweth, Clinton; Ernest 
Dickey, Weldon; W. B. Canopy, Delavan; 
A. J. Peterson, Normal; Warren A. 
Goodier, Bloomington; P. C. Kurtz, 
Bloomington; E. E. Wacaser, Lexington; 
Carl Moore, Fairbury; H. L.. Dyar, 
Eureka; Benjamin Schwering, Bath; E. 
G. Stevens, Fairbury. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Nell Henry, Secretary. 


+ 





+ 
PRAYER 

A little bending of a head, 

A little trembling of a lip, 

A little asking of forgiveness, 

A little telling of forgetfulness, 

A little thought of shame, 

A little thought of a dear name— 

That is all in a little prayer. 
—Mary Dombroski, 8A, Moses 

Cleaveland School, School Topics, 

Cleveland, O. 
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(Dynamic National Education Association 


R. R. Smith, Vice-President of Department of Classroom Teachers of N. E. A. 
Extols Organization and Emphasizes Aims 


HIS is an age of growth, : 
of adapting existing institu- 
tions to new conditions. It is a 


dynamic age, an age in which 
each of us is very thoughtfully ques- 
tioning all that is, earnestly trying 
to save the beautiful and good and 
throw into the discard the ugly and 
bad. One would naturally expect 
that the professional organization of 
America’s teachers would take the 
lead in this dynamic adaptation . 
in this effort to conserve the beauti- 
ful and good and to discard the ugly 
and bad. 

That is just what is happening. 
Each year finds the National Educa- 
tion Association bigger and stronger 
and richer; each year finds it more 
sensitive to the desires and needs of 
its individual members. Possibly it 
is safe to say: That the teacher’s in- 
fluence in his National Education 
Association now is in direct propor- 
tion to his activity in his local organ- 
izations and in his state association. 
By teacher I mean the teacher in 
actual contact with pupils in the 
classroom and that man or woman 
who by the very nature of the pro- 
fession must take over certain 
group functions of administrative or 
executive leadership. For that rea- 
son I wish to speak directly to each 
teacher in the state, keeping in mind 
my definition of teacher, and to say 
this: At the present time you may 
have the utmost influence in your 











MISS AGNES WINN 
Washington, D. C. 
Director of the Division of 
Classroom Service, N. E. A, 


National Education Association. You 
may even become president of the 
association. Last year your state su- 
perintendent, Francis G. Blair, held 
that position. This year Miss Cor- 
nelia Adair, a junior high school 
teacher from Richmond, Virginia, 
heads the organization. The very 
fact that within two years the office 
has gone to these extremes is rather 
conclusive evidence that the N. E. A. 
now asks just one question of its 
proposed president: Are you a 
leader? 

It would be well for you, the 
teacher in Illinois to whom I am 
talking, to realize, however, that the 
present blessed state of the organiza- 
tion did not come by accident .. . 
only by steady struggle over many 


MISS EULA F. HUNTER 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N. E. A. 


years. It is not my purpose to go 
into the ancient history of the organ- 
ization. Others have done that for 
you. I merely ask you to go back 
over a ten-year period. Before me 
is a table which shows that in 1918 
the entire organization had but 8,557 
members. According to the same 
table Illinois alone now has 11,253 
members ; the entire organization has 
181,350. It is a big organization and 
has had a wonderful growth in ten 
years. 

That it is democratic I have al- 
ready shown you by reason of the 
fact that this year, the year when it 
has reached for the first time almost 
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MRS. EDITH B. JOYNES 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Department of Classroom 

Teachers, N. E. A. 
the 200,000 mark, a classroom teacher 
is president. You will ask: How did 
this democracy come about? Did all 
the members just agree to be demo- 
cratic? It came about through a con- 
stant struggle for the democratic ideal 
on the part of men and women class- 
room teacher leaders over a long 
period of years If I should at- 
tempt to give you the complete 
list, I should hardly know where 
to stop. For that reason I'll 
name just one classroom teacher 
leader who by her ideal of democ- 
racy, by her vision, by her ability to 
think and act upon her thinking, has 
done more than any other to bring 
about the present state of your na- 
tional body, Miss Margaret 
Haley. As an Illinoisan, you may 
well be proud that the leadership 
came from your own state. And as 
an Illinoisan, too, you may well be 
proud that your own state superin- 
tendent, Francis G. Blair, represent- 
ing the highest educational executive 
office in your state, had more to do 
than any other school executive in 
bringing about this ideal of democ- 
racy in the organization. 

In the remainder of this article | 
wish to write a little of how the or- 
ganization is carried on and a little 
of some of the problems it is working 
upon. As an Illinoisan, you will real- 
ize that your official contact with 
National Education Association is 
through your state director A. L. 
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CHARLES E. SCOTT 
Portland, Oregon 
Secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, N. E. A. 


Whittenberg. He is the leader of 
the state delegation ; he arranges for 
headquarters, looks after the inter- 
ests of Illinois at both the summer 
meeting of the organization and at 
the winter meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. This lat- 
ter is important for you even though 
you may not be a superintendent, 
for the reason that all N. E. A. com- 
mittees hold meetings at this time 
and because the board of directors 
of the Department sf Classroom 
Teachers and of the National League 
ef Teachers’ Associations hold meet- 
ings at this time. At Boston this 
year Director Whittenberg secured 
headquarters for the Illinois delega- 


R. ROSS SMITH 
Chicago Normal College 
Vice-President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A 


THE 


tion at the Elks Hotel. This enabled 
Illinois people to be organized ef- 
fectively for group activities. 

Because I am the vice-president of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers I wish to explain something of 
that group. It is the largest depart- 
ment by far. Every N. E. A. mem- 
ber who is a classroom teacher is a 
member of that department. It is 
the contact between the N. E. A. and 
the classroom teacher. It not only 
looks after the interests of the class- 
room teachers as a group but works 
constantly to bring about better feel- 
ings between its members and mem- 
bers of other departments; that is, 
one major function is integration. 
How the members of the Department 
of Superintendence feel toward this 
classroom department is indicated by 
the following message from J. M. 
Gwinn, retiring president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence: 

The teacher in the whole complex pro- 
gram of education is the irreducible mini- 
mum without which there can be no 
school. Without the teacher all other 


MISS MIRIAM D. EISNER 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N. E. A. 


elements and agents of education are im- 
potent:—the course of study is dead; 
supervision ineffectual; the materials of 
instruction are powerless to release their 
energy. Superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors are but necessary means to 
free the teacher to do her work under 
more favorable conditions. The eldest 
son of our great N. E. A. family greets 
and congratulates his younger sister. We 
trust there may be nothing “super” about 
superintendents or “class” about class- 
room teachers that will hinder that better 
understanding and feeling of mutual help- 
fulness and dependence that makes all 
the sons and daughters of Mother-Father 
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N. E. A. know that each must be for all 
and all for each. 

The following are the aims of the 
department: (1) To secure higher 
educational qualifications for teach- 
ers. (2) To secure teacher partici- 
pation in school management. (3) 
To improve economic and social con- 
ditions among teachers and to en- 
able them properly to function as a 
vital factor in educational progress. 
(4) To promote, encourage, and as- 
sist local and state organizations of 
classroom teachers. (5) To promote 
co-operation among all groups en- 
listed in educational service. 

The department has published two 
yearbooks known as ‘‘First Year- 
book of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers’’ and the ‘‘Second 
Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers.’’ These year- 
books differ from other publications 
of a similar nature in that the ma- 
terial contained in them comes di- 
rectly from the classroom rather 
than from the research laboratory. 
Last year the department carried on 
a large project with the aim of find- 
ing the effects of large classes upon 
the teaching results. It is still work- 
ing on this problem. 

In this short article it has been 
my purpose, not to go into great de- 
tail concerning your National Edu- 
eation Association. I have merely 
tried to emphasize its sensitiveness 
to the desires of its 180,000 mem- 
bers. I have tried, too, to show what 
part Illinois has played in the build- 
ing of this dynamic democratic or- 
ganization and the function of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


MISS JEAN L. SOULES 
Spokane, Washington 
President, Department ef Class- 
room Teachers, N. E. A. 
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Combine Travel with Summer Session 


Interesting Side-lights on Traveling in Wonderland 
of West Described by Margaret Patch 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, 

a teacher may combine a most 

pleasant summer vacation 

among the splendors of our 
wonderland of the west with the sup- 
plentary education of a university 
summer session. 

Many of our great state universities 
offer special vacation work—the new 
and beautiful surroundings making 
these attractive, as well as the travel 
opportunities on the way. 

For the teacher, the synthesis of 
these two—recreation and education 
—is ideal. To be taught after months 
of teaching is a pleasant reversal and 
an effective educational advance. 

Summer travel in California, the 
Pacific Northwest, and Canada is un- 
limited in possibilities. Two and 
three-week vacation trips, without the 
study feature but furnishing health- 
ful recreation and scenic attractions, 
are ‘‘house-parties on wheels’’—west- 
ern trips based on the same sort of 
travel arrangement that have made 
collegiate tours to Europe such an 
overwhelming ‘success. 

Such cruises as these, formerly only 
attempted by de luxe parties, may 
now be had at prices unbelievably low 
—an innovation in domestic travel. 

Planned specially to give two and 
three-week vacationers the maximum 
of travel and sightseeing, these house- 
parties include features impossible to 
arrange independently, even were it 
advisable to go to the trouble to ar- 
range all these details oneself. 

For when you leave home you know 
within a few dollars of what your 
exact expenses will consist. The tour 
price includes everything — meals, 
hotels, tips, baggage transportation, 
trips between hotels and train or boat 
—everything except purely personal 
expenses. 

And you also are assured of con- 
nections without hitch or trouble— 
special accommodations and enter- 
tainment features, delightful and 
unusual sightseeing, and more travel 
in the same length of time than could 
be arranged on regular rail schedules. 
House-party tours are not just special 
cars on regular schedules—but a spe- 
cial train movement. 

The very latest of modern train, 
hotel, steamboat, and motor bus equip- 
ment are devoted to house-parties on 
wheels. 

And wherever a stop is made it is 
at the most comfortable of hotels—in 


some of them even special lounge 
rooms for house-party-ites. 

Sightseeing arrangements have 
been carefully made so as to include 
all of the major points of interest and 
yet to allow time for such things as 
shopping, visits with faraway friends 
and relatives—all the little special 
events that a’ trip away from home 
suggests. 

Wherever links are available, golf- 
lovers may enjoy their favorite game 
in place of sightseeing at no extra 
expense. 

Let us consider how one of these 
parties goes on its magic-carpet way. 
We start out along the shores of the 
great Mississippi, stopping first at 
McLaughlin, 8. D., to see the Sioux 
Indiana ceremonials, rare survival of 
a day that is rapidly passing. 

Then across the Bad Lands we 


Old Faithful Spouts Its Steam 
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make our way, through the heart of 
the Rockies to Butte, Mont., a typical 
western mining town. Here we ac- 
tually go down into one of the inter- 
esting copper mines, a treat not 
afforded the casual tourist. 

Not long after leaving Butte we 
pass through Missoula, Mont., where 
is located the state University of Mon- 
tana. This school offers particularly 
attractive summer courses and many 
teachers plan to study there. Then, 
after the sessions have closed, they 
may travel through the beautiful sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Across the rugged Montana foot- 
hills, the house-party continues, pene- 
etrating the Bitter Root mountains, 
and arriving at Avery, Idaho, about 
dusk. This town is situated in the 
heart of this picturesque ranke. . In 
one deep chasm, our train halts while 
we view the steep rock walls on one 
side and the rushing river on the 
other. 

Next, a full day at Spokane gives 
us a chance to drive out to beautiful 
Lake Coeur d’Alene and Hayden 
Lake, and to dine at Bozanta Tavern, 
picturesque mountain resort. 

Westward we ride through great 
stretches of the Wenatchee apple or- 
chard country to Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the largest glacial park 
in the world. To visit the glaciers’ 
ice caves we climb mountain slopes 
knee-deep in flowers. Evening finds 
us in Tacoma; then through the beau- 
tiful Cascade Range to Seattle. 

A delightful sail across Puget 
Sound on one of the palatial cruisers 
of the Canadian Pacific fleet brings 
us to Victoria, known as a ‘“‘bit of 
England.’’ A day is too short for the 
interesting sights here—the Dominion 
observatory and great government 
dry docks, the world famed Butch- 
art’s sunken gardens. 

Across Georgia Sound we sail to 
Vancouver for another delightful day, 
motoring through Stanley Park under 
its giant trees, hoary with age; visit- 
ing the beautiful beaches and the 
quaint Oriental section with its fas- 
cinating wares; and viewing the won- 
ders of Capilano canyon. 

Our westward march completed, we 
turn almost regretfully to the east, 
passing through Fraser and Thomp- 
son river canyons, stopping at Albert 
canyon for its glimpse of the towering 
peaks of the Canadian range. 

At Field we motor to Emerald Lake 
where Takakkaw Falls pours its daz- 
zlingly white cascades into the green 
jeweled waters below. Through the 
Yoho valley and across the Continen- 
tal divide lies lovely Lake Louise, its 
beauties ours for one glorious evening. 
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Southwestern Teachers Hold Session 


Three Thousand Attend East St. Louis Meeting; 
Amendment Ratified and Officers Elected 


AST ST. LOUIS again enter- 

tained the Southwestern Di- 

vision of the I. 8. T. A. on 

March 29 and 30. The at- 
tendance was about 3,000 and the 
program was exceptionally good. 
The addresses at the general sessions 
were by Dr. D. W. Kurtz, MePher- 
son College, Kansas; Arthur Wal- 
wyn Evans, Columbus. Ohio, on 
‘The Lords of the Land’’; and 
Ralph Parlette, Chicago. The Asso- 
jation singing was directed by Mr. 
BE. M. Schueneman of St. Louis. On 
the first evening the Apollo Club 
of St. Louis gave a very pleasing 
program ; on the second evening was 
rendered a program by the East St. 
Louis High School Orchestra, as- 
sisted by the Boys’ Glee Club, and 


direeted by Mr. E. C. Tillotson. On 
Friday afternoon the East St. Louis 
Grade Schools gave a physical train- 
ing demonstration under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. F. Glasgow, Super- 
visor of Physical Education. On 
Friday afternoon the Association 
met in eight sections, all with good 
programs. 

The Amendment to Article IX of 
the Constitution of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association was ratified. 

Both the legislative program and 
the resolutions adopted by the State 
Teachers Association at Springfield 
on December 29, 1927, were en- 
dorsed. The appropriations commit- 
tee recommended that the Division 
contribute $250 to the fund for es- 
tablishing a home for the Illinois 


sy daylight we journey from Lake 
Louise to Banff, motoring along the 
shores of Bow River, and visit its 
mountain park where, in rustic native 
haunts, its fine animal collection lives 
in pleasant captivity. 

Across the vast wheatfields of Sas- 
katchewan we continue, stopping 
briefly at Moose Jaw for customs 
examination. 

Beyond lies Minnesota, land of ten 
thousand lakes. We visit Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, famed as the Twin 
“Bread and Butter’’ Cities of the 
world. And we would linger in 


Hiawatha land where the falls of 
Minnehaha . . flash and gleam among 
the oak-trees, laugh and leap into the 
valley. 

Incidentally, the N. E. A. conven- 
tion will be held at Minneapolis, July 
1 to 6. The University of Minnesota 
is located here, and its summer ses- 
sions are well known. 

And then our house-party wheels 
to an end. Reluctantly we say good- 
bye to our many new friends. Back 
to home and school we go—with a 
coat of tan, an invigorated spirit, and 
memories never to be forgotten. 


Snug Bungalow in Heart of Canadian Northwest 
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State Teachers Association, and the 
recommendation was approved by 
the Division. 

The officers elected for the year 
1929 are as follows: 

President—W. F. Coolidge, 
City; 

Vice-President—H. 
ville; 

Secretary—tTillie 
Louis; 

Treasurer—Estella 
Louis. 

Executive Committee—C. L. Edwards, 
Chairman, Salem; T. E. Alien, Nashville; 
Frank H. Markham, Jerseyville. 

State Committees— 

Appropriations—T. E. Allen, 
ville. 

Legislation—C. L. Edwards, Salem; 

Resolutions—Frank H. Markham, Jer- 
seyville. 

The delegates and alternates to 
represent the Division at the State 
Meeting next December are as fol- 
lows: 


Granite 
Vv. Calhoun, Belle- 


Reither, East St. 


Bean, East St. 


Nash- 


Delegates 

J. W. Anthony, Greenville; Fred A. 
Long, Hardin; Irl Johnson, Carlyle; C. 
A. Whiteside, White Hall; Rose Jansson, 
Mt. Vernon; Harold Cook, Jerseyville; 
John L. Grigg, Hillsboro; Louis H. Zim- 
mer, Waterloo; J. T. Kniseley, Salem; 
R. V. Jordan, Centralia; R. O. Findley, 
Chester; H. N. Harmon, Sparta; T. E. 
Allen, Nashville; J. E. W. Miller, Ed- 
wardsville; W. R. Curtis, Alton; Leland 
Osborn, Wood River; C. L. Dietz, High- 
land; L. P. Frohardt, Granite City; Mae 
Nelson, Granite City; Olive Gilham, 
Alton; J. E. Miller, Belleville; John Mol- 
las, Lenzburg; Mae Purnell, East St. 
Louis; G. H. Thompson, Marissa; Es- 
tella Bean, East St. Louis; H. W. Krohn, 
New Athens; Mina Mollman, East St. 
Louis; Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; 
Pearl Tiley, Belleville. 

Alternates 

Alex. Long, Greenville; Carrie Mein- 
koth, Trenton; F. S. Pewter, Rockbridge; 
Mildred Warren, Mt. Vernon; J. A. Egel- 
hoff, Jerseyville; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro; W. J. Zahnow, Waterloo; Mary 
Burns, Salem; V. V. Barcroft, Kinmundy; 
E. W. Hoeb, Red Bud; R. C. Lacy, Red 
Bud; C. C. Crouse, Nashville; Bertha 
Ferguson, Alton; Helen Mach, Alton; 
Grace Sewing, Granite City: W. W. Krum- 
siek, Edwardsville; Edith Day, East 
Alton; A. E. Arendt, Collinsville; Minnie 
Endicott, Roxana; L. A. Schaefer, Mas- 
coutah; F. W. Keiner, Belleville; Keith 
Purl, Dupo; V. G. Mays, Lebanon; Ben 
Merkel, Freeburg; Leonora Parker, East 
St. Louis; J. H. Yarbrough, Belleville; 
A. Lulu Hill, East St. Louis; J. H. Hinch- 
cliffe, O'Fallon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tillie Reither, Secretary. 


Ambiguity is telling the truth when 
you don’t mean to. 

Etiquette is the noise you 
when you sneeze. 

Gravitation is that which if there 
were none we would all fly away. 


make 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 
at the University of Illinois 
June 18 to August 11, 1928 








Courses of Instruction 


Accountancy English Mechanica, Theoret- 
Agricultural French leal and Applied 
Education General Engineer- Music 
Art and Design ing Drawing Philoso 
Astronomy Geography Physi ueation 
Athletic Coaching German for Women 
History Physics 
Industrial Education Political Science 
Organiza- Journalism Psychology 
tion & Operation tin Sociology 
Chemistry Law Spanish 
Economics Library Science Transportation 


READING PROGRAM ays 8 ar a Zoology 


All courses are on a university basis and will be 
ELSON READERS (Basal) received by the University as credit towards gradua- 
Primer to Book VIII tion. Two Summer Sessions equal in credit one semes- | 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS (Extension) ter. The Summer Session offers unusual opportunities 
Primer to Book VIII for teachers to secure work which will increase their | 
With an established reputation for quality of content, and efficiency. This work a 4 — either to the | 
exceptional service in the classroom. : Bachelor 8, Master’s or Doctor’s egrees. 








Two books for each grade, without duplication. 
A method that stresses reading for thought. eet eo— eo 
Ap organized library and home reading program. 


Think of the ELSON advantages when buying supple- For Detailed Announcement Address 
mentary readers, or when considering basal books for next 


year. CHARLES E. CHADSEY 
Write for information to Director of the Summer Session 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 210 Administration (East) 


y A Chi 
623 South Wabash Avenue cago Urbana, Illinois 


A complete series with workbooks and manuals 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


Research-built, classroom-tested before publication, this new series meets 
the most exacting modern requirements. Among many notable features are 
pupils’ workbooks, which take care of; individual differences. The series now 
includes: Introductory Book, for teachers of primary number work, textbooks 
for grades three through eight, workbooks for grades three, four and five. 
Workbooks for grades six through eight and teachers’ manuals for every 
grade will soon be available. Write for circular. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. Chicago 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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A visit to the Old World will increase infinitely 
your cultural growth and education! ... 


Let Cook’s arrange all details. . . use their 100 
convenient offices distributed over Europe... 
enjoy with freedom all that the Old World has 
to offer . . . travel independently on an itinerary 
specially planned according to your convenience 
and budget (Brochure No. 27) . . . or on one of 
the many programs of delightful group travel 
(Catalogue No. 1) . . . Particular attention is called 
to The New Popular Tours arranged for those 
who prefer the informal but congenial atmos- 
phere of the Tourist Cabin; splendid itineraries 
—low rates with very comfortable and attractive 
accommodations (Catalogue No. 10). 


Annual Summer Cruise to Europe 


and the Mediterranean 
Sailing on the S. S. California—July 3 to August 30 


Our seventh consecutive Summer Cruise... a wide 
reaching and instructive voyage ... glorious days at 
sea .. . fascinating shore trips . . . visits to Paris and 
London ... moderate rates! illustrated folder on request. 


THos. Gook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
_ Portland, Ore, Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Teachers 


Goin; to 
Summer 


School 


Will find it to their advantage to investigate 
the standing and the offerings at 


Colorado 
State Teachers 
College 


With 100 outstanding Educators ready to 
serve you, Colorado State Teachers College 
offers you a unique opportunity for personal 
and professional growth. Besides the regular 
faculty a number of leading educators have 
been gathered from the Colleges and Univer- 
sities of repute throughout the country. 


Colorado State Teachers College makes 
ample provision for graduate work. 


Colorado State Teachers College, besides 
being a Mecca of education, is ideally located 
for summer study. The days in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, are never uncomfortably warm, and the 
nights are 


Always Cool 


The Switzerland of America. The climate 
lightens the burden of summer study. The 
tired teacher is refreshed by a few weeks 


Close to the Mountains 


2.551 students from 31 different states were 
enrolled in the college last summer. 


Send for literature. Address 


George Willard Frasier, President 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 


First Half Begins June 16—Ends July 21 
Second Half Begins July 23—Ends August 25 
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School Beautiful Contest Being Held 
in Logan County 
OGAN County has launched a 
‘*School Beautiful Contest’’ 
involving (1) one-room 
schools, (2) village graded 
schools and (3) high schools. The 
project is being financed by the Lin- 
eoln Evening Courier and the Lincoln 
banks. 

Some points to be taken into consid- 
eration in the judging are: (1) con- 
dition of the school house, outbuild- 
ings, lawn, fences, shrubbery, shade 
trees, and flowers and (2) location of 
school site and position of school 
building. The best one-room school 
in each township is to receive a prize. 
Then the seventeen township winners 
will compete for first, second and 
third places in the county. First, sec- 
ond and third places will also be 
awarded village and high schools. 

We trust that the winning schools 
will be marked in an appropriate way 
and that we shall be able to furnish 
stories from the communities telling 
**How We Made Our School a Beauty 
Spot.’’ 


Illinois Gets “Eleventh National 
Country Life Conference” 

Due largely to the efforts of Dr. R. 
E. Hieronymus, State Community 
Advisor, the National Country Life 
Conference is being brought to Illi- 
nois for the first time in June, 1928. 
Last year the conference met in East 
Lansing and the central topic was 
**Farm Income and Farm Life.’’ This 
year the topic is ‘‘Urban and Rural 





Relations’’; the conference will be 
held at Urbana, June 19-20. 

A complete tentative program is 
published in the April Issue of the 
Rural America. A _ source-book on 
Rural-Urban Relations for use during 
the conference is being prepared by 
Nat T. Frame and C. C. Taylor. The 
Kiwanis International is co-operating 
in the publication of this 250-page 
conference guide book. 

Teachers who help acquaint their 
patrons with this conference and 
what it will mean to them if they at- 
tend are doing a fine piece of com- 
munity betterment work. Let us plan 
to spend at least one day at this con- 
ference and get acquainted with the 
leaders and the movement. 


Normal Faculties Meet at Normal 

On April 13 and 14 the faculties of 
the five State Teachers Colleges met 
at Old Normal. Three sessions were 
held. In the afternoon of the first 
day Dr. Ned Dearborn of the State 
Department of Education in New 
York, President J. C. Brown of De- 
Kalb, and President David Felm- 
ley spoke on the objectives and needs 
of the normal college. At the dinner 
program Superintendent F. G. Blair 
was toastmaster and Dr. Ned Dear- 
born spoke on ‘‘The Ideal Teacher.’’ 
In the third session more than a score 
of sectional meetings were held. 

The Rural Section 

The rural section was attended by 
representatives from four of the state 
normal colleges, a county superin- 
tendent and a rep- 








Another of the Many Rural Schools 


resentative from 
the State Office. 
Excellent reports 
of rural training 
progress were 
heard from De- 
Kalb, Carbondale 
and Normal. Dur- 
ing the past year 
student teaching 
has been carried 
on in five one-room 
schools at Carbon- 
dale, four one- 
room schools at 
Normal and two 
one-room’ schools 
at DeKalb. A 
movement is on 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 
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foot to affiliate schools at Macomb. 

Each year the work is being im- 
proved and the opportunities en- 
larged so that more students may take 
advantage of getting experience un- 
der natural situations. Miss Rose 
Jensen, County Superintendent of 
Jefferson county, gave a most un- 
usual testimony of the value of this 
type of work which she received while 
a student at Carbondale. County 
Superintendent Brigham of McLean 
County has also spoken very highly of 
the results of the work which he has 
seen at Normal. More students have 
asked for this work than ean be ac- 
commodated at DeKalb. Thousands 
of teachers in one-room schools in 
Illinois have no further training than 
that of the high school. Many never 
saw the inside of a one-room school 
until they were employed as a teacher. 

Next year the meeting will be held 
at Springfield. 


Illinois Wants to Name a State Bird 

The OAK is our State Tree and the 
VIOLET is our State Flower. The 
—_—_—— Bird is my choice for our 
Illinois Bird. 

Page 64 of the 1928 Bird and Arbor 
Day Book which can be obtained from 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, will describe 
the plan for choosing a State Bird. 
Won’t this be fine way to spend a few 
opening exercises in your school try- 
ing to learn more about birds in order 
to determine which one should repre- 
sent our great State of Illinois? Don’t 
forget to mail your vote to Mr. F. G. 
Blair before June 1, 1928. 


Woodford County School Monthly 
Bulletin 


The contributing editor is very 
grateful to County Superintendent 
H. L. Dyar for a complete set of the 
Woodford County School Bulletins 
for this year. The schools belong to 
the people and they have a right to 
know what is ging on and what is 
being done. This publication unifies 
ideas and reflects school life in an 
admirable way. 


Principals’ and Superintendents’ 
Associations 

School heads and assistants who are 
interested to a large degree are form- 
ing county associations in many coun- 
ties in Illinois. They divide them- 
selves into committees for the purpose 
of looking after athletic, literary and 
other common interests. In some coun- 
ties the elementary school heads play 
just as vital a part as the high school 
principals do. This is as it should be 
because the one-room, village and city 
schools furnish the material upon 
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which our high schools are based. 
Let’s get together in each of our 
counties and see if we can quarantine 
ignorance. 





The Campus at Charleston Normal 

Dr. Ernest L. Stover of the depart- 
ment of botany, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, has prepared an 
illustrated forty-page bulletin, Trees 
and Shrubs of the Campus. This 
pamphlet contains a description of the 
200 woody plants, trees, shrubs, and 
vines, found on the campus and a 
simple, not too technical, key for 
identifying the members of each 
group. 


An oak may be just an oak to the 
careless observer, but the bulletin 
lists nine species of the genus. The 
same number of maples are to be 
found on the campus, and four each 
of the birch and elm families. Among 
the shrubs there are seven representa- 
tives of Viburnum. That may sound 
foreign and aristocratic, but acting on 
the well-known pedagogical principle 
of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, take off from the familiar, 
plebeian snowball. Evidently, the 
highly respectable Ivy family has 
been maligned, in the minds of the 
general public for generations; any- 
way, it appears in the descriptions 
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that poison ivy is not ivy at all, but 
sumac. 

Whether one loves the campus for 
associations’ sake or simply admires 
it from the aesthetic point of view, 
Dr. Stover’s bulletin will aid in a 
more intelligent acquaintance with 
this acknowledged beauty spot of the 
state. 





TEACHERS 


We wish to employ several ambitious teach- 
ers for their summer vacations. Educational. 
Out-of-doors. Guaranteed salary. Oppor- 
tunity for promotion. Send, please, quali- 
,fications to James E. Stronks, Man .. 
a County Bank Bidg., Iowa City 
owa. 




















LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and SUPPLIES 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics 
ASK FOR CATALOGS 


Give your name, school position and subject. 
. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
1928 Summer Quarter 1928 


First Term: June 11 to July 18 
Second Term: July 19 to August 24 














“Looking West from Campus” 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
The facilities of the entire University available for summer 
session students. 

Unusual opportunities offered for the study of Art, Botany 
Geology, and Zoology in the Summer Camp in the Medicine 
Bow forest 
COMBINE RECREATION AND SERIOUS STUDY IN THE 
HEART OF THE ROCKIES 
For bulletins and information address 

Cc. R. Maxwell, Director of 8 Sessl 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





PROTECT YOUR FURS 


Store them in our Cold Storage Vaults 


Lowest Rates 


John B. Profitlich Co. 


117 South Jefferson St. 
Peoria, Il. 











cool, delightful travel 
on largest, fastest 
ships in the service. 


Fortnightly service 
bynewS.S.California, 
est steamer ever 
built under the Amer- 
oo . — 
. S. Man- 

Shuste and S. S. 


Mongolia. 


Se . See I, Have ames and the 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


From home town 
back to home town. 
Steamer either way. 
Choice of rail routes 
across Continent. 
$350 Ist Class. $225 
Tourist Class. 


One Way— 
$250 Ist Class, 
$125 Tourist. 


Company's Passenger Office, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, our offices elsewhere, or any 8. 8. or RK. BR. agent. 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








The Blue Pigeon 
HE very progressive P. T. A. 
Association of the Eugene 
Field School of Chicago pub- 
lishes monthly ‘‘The Blue Pi- 
geon.’’ In the April number we find 
such articles as: 

Our Child Study Group—Mothers Please 
Register—The Public Library at Your 
Service—Our Civic Duties—“Editorial”— 
Our Camp Fire Girls—National Music 
Week—Qualities That Make a Good Lead- 
er—Radio Program for April, Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education—The Report of the Last Forum 
Meeting—Important Course of Lectures 
by Dr. A. Adler of Vienna—The Bluebirds 
(a group of girls of seven and eight 
years)—Dancing Class Announcement— 
Community Column—a poem “Spring”, 
by Bernice Baker, a sixth grade pupil. 

On the front page we find this from 
the president, Mrs Julia Blumenstock : 

This will be our Annual Meeting and 
our First Annual Mothers’ Conference. 





+. + 
CONTESTING TENDENCIES 
IN EDUCATION 


Two tendencies yet struggle for 
mastery in school administration. 
One is to unify thought in some 
central source of authority and 
hand down therefrom precise di- 
rections to be followed in the 
matter of both curriculum and 
method. Thus conceived, this is 
the method of autocracy—the fac- 
tory system applied in a field 
where its evils are peculiarly ag- 
gravated. Education denies itself 
whenever it uses such treatment. 
The contesting tendency is quite 
different. It seeks to increase to 
the maximum feasible and efficient 
self-direction of the teacher, with 
shared participation in joint re- 
sponsibilities. An effectual pro- 
gram along this line is harder to 
find, slower in apparent results, 
less obviously susceptible to ad- 
ministrative checking, and possibly 
more costly in money. This is a 
new path beset with difficulties; 
but it is the path of democracy. 
Carefully but certainly our schools 
must find their way along this path 
if they are to meet the demands 
of democracy and ethics on the 
one hand and of education on the 
other. In any other path, as has 
been said, education denies itself. 
—W. H. Kilpatrick, Columbia U., 
In Education for a Changing Civil- 
ization. 











Knowing that the success of an organiza- 
tion is measured by the interest and co- 
operation of its individual members, we 
have planned to make this meeting our 
First Annual Conference of Neighborhood 
Mothers. Such a conference will place at 
the command of our Association the best 
thought, the broadest vision, the most 
earnest effort of the group—toward better- 
ing our Parent-Teacher service to the 
Child, the Home and the Community. 
Every mother can help in this conference. 

Have you a suggestion to make, a criti- 
cism of the work we have been doing, a 
plan for new activities, or for extending 
our field of service? Are we, as an Asso- 
ciation, measuring up to your individual 
needs, and to your expectations? 

Our Child Study Forums held every 
alternate month have always been well 
attended and have been outstandingly 
helpful and interesting. How can we make 
them bigger and better next year so that 
every mother will want to attend? How 
can we make our social meetings even 
more friendly, and our Study Groups 
larger and more efficient? Are there not 
bigger possibilities for community service 
that we can develop in our organization? 

I wonder if we, as mothers, realize how 
much taking an active interest in Parent- 
Teacher work will help us in our homes? 
With home and social duties crowding us, 
we have so little time, we think, for out- 
side activities. Yet, viewing our lives 
as a whole for the true perspective, we 
shall see that, if we wish to grow with 
our children and wisely to guard and 
guide them, we must take an active inter- 
est in those problems and their solutions 
that intimately affect our children and 
the life of our community. Parent-Teach- 
er work offers a rich field—and practically 
unlimited possibilities—for service to the 
Home, the School, and the Community. 

We shall find that by generously giving 
of ourselves to the work, our personal 
burdens will be surprisingly lightened, 
and our lives enriched far beyond our ex- 
pectations. Carn we afford to overlook 
this wonderful opportunity for growth 
and service? 

We have planned a course of three lec- 
tures on Adolescence by Dr. C. Hedger. 
Our Library Committee will tell you about 
our Library which is now attractively 
furnished and ready for our use. The 
Ways and Means Committee has a par- 
ticular problem relative to a new and 
most interesting way of raising funds for 
our work that they would like to discuss 
with you. And the Social Committee is 
planning a delightful social hour to which 
every teacher and mother is invited. 

Altogether, Friday’s Annual Meeting 
and Conference promises to be full of vital 
interest to us all. Come and bring your 
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friends. We would like to welcome every 
mother of every child in the school. We 
need the helping hand that each one of 
you can give. We need the inspiration of 
your presence and the friendliness of your 
interest to help us to grow toward those 
beautiful ideals of Love and Service 
which are visioned by our foremost lead- 
ers in Parent-Teacher work. 
True Success 

He will succeed who gives his best 

To every task and every test. 

He will succeed who day by day 

Plods steadfastly along his way. 

—Selected. 
Have we not a delightful picture 
through ‘‘The Blue Pigeon’’ of the 
many-sided interests, the accomplish- 
ments, the hopes and aims of a very 
wide-awake, alert, active Association 
at the Eugene Field School? 
Would that every Association might 

have a ‘‘Blue Pigeon.”’ 





Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate added to cold 
water is delightfully refresh- 
ing. Exhaustion and weari- 
ness disappear, stren and 
endurance increase. The tonic 
action of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, with its purity and 
reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggiste 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 
49-83-24 














The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 


All phases from elementary 
to full mastery of costume 
design and illustration taught 
in shortest time compatible 
with thoroughness. Summer 
classes in advanced work spe- 
cially planned for teachers. 
Light, cool classrooms. Studio 
equipment superior to that of 
any art school in New York. 


In Arnold Constable Costume 
Design competition over 100 
schools and nearly 800 stu- 
dents took part; all prizes 
were awarded to Traphagen 
pupils with exception of one of 
the five third prizes. 
Every member of 1927 advanced class was 
peneee through our employment bureau. 
nspection invited. Write for catalogue. 


1680 Broadway, (Near 52nd Street), New York City 
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WINSTON 


Do you wish 











a dictionary that defines every 
word so that its use and mean- 
ing can be understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


THREE EDITIONS 





The PRIMARY is for use in the lower grades, 
the INTERMEDIATE for all elementary 


1928's Better Way Abroad ... schools, calleges, and the teacher's desk, Each 
" edition is designed especially for school use. 
Cunard Cabin Service... 





Send for illustrated literature and 
You may get to Europe in 5 days if you opinions of prominent educators 
choose . . . on the fastest boat of the regarding this modern dictionary. 
Atlantic . . . Cunard’s Mauretania. 


Or... you may take the more leisurely # 623-633 8S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 2,1 


Cunard “Cabin” way that so many travellers San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 
now prefer . .. 7% delightful days at sea 

. in the Scythia and Laconia . . . two es FOR TEXTBOOKS a 
distinguished cruise ships . . . cruise lux- 
uries at cabin rates! ... or in the Caronia 
and Carmania which have just had % 
million dollars in improvements added to 
their charms . . . hot and cold running 
water... real beds . . . glass-enclosed 
decks. 


The Lancastria and Tuscania ... another 
popular pair... make up the third team 
of this bigger and better service. 











And travelling the “Cabin” way there is ‘ ; 
this happy compensation . .. Do you ‘The Exclusive Choice 
object to a moderate fare? . . . Cabin rates of the 


2a and up. Tourist Thied Cotte Illinois State Teachers’ Association 





In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 


Membership $1.00 for 1 year. location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 


atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 


make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 


ers stopping in Chicago. 
| I N E Special discounts for extended stays. 


Write or wire for reservations 


The 


gon Si hg DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
1840 . glcHTY . EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 


— ———SS 
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Current Events eMotivate Projects 


Reginald Stevens Kimball, Formerly of Worcester, 
Mass., State Normal School Tells How 


URRENT events, because of 
the timeliness of the subject- 
matter, is a splendid medium 
for introducing projects. One 

of the difficulties in project work has 
been the paucity of available mate- 
rial bearing upon a given subject. 
When a subject still of current in- 
terest is chosen as the point of de- 
parture, this difficulty vanishes in 
thin air, for every newspaper and 
magazine becomes a treasury of 
source material. 

Care must be taken to distinguish 
between current events as a subject 
entitled to its own place in the cur- 
riculum and current events used as 
a means of motivating projects. The 
two phases are entirely distinct. 
Whereas in the first case the mate- 
rial is being taught for its own value, 
in the second it is being considered 
merely as an introduction to a topic 
which it happens to illustrate. 

Some examples of using current 
events to motivate civics projects 
would be: A study of how the Pres- 
ident is elected, growing out of 
newspaper reports concerning rival 
candidacies; a study of how a bill 
becomes a law, arising from atten- 
tion to any of the important matters 
at present before Congress; a study 
of a current proposal, such as the 
Norris resolution. 

Some examples of using current 
events as a starting-point for proj- 
ects in geography are: A study of 
climatic conditions, productions, etc., 
following upon reading about an air- 
plane flight; gaining knowledge of 
the political geography of a conti- 
nent by plotting information (gained 
in studying current events) upon an 
outline map. 

Graphic drawings, tabulations, and 
other mathematical exercises may be 
based upon current events. Exam- 
ples of other projects in expansion 
of the current events work will occur 
readily to the teacher. 

The spring term is an excellent 
time to launch a project. By this 
time, teacher and pupils have learned 
to work together in harmony. They 
have established mutual understand- 
ing, and have a common background. 
Furthermore, interest in school work 
begins to lag as the days grow longer 
and warmer. 

Many schools undertake projects 
at this season because they wish to 
have something unusually good to 
exhibit at the closing exercises or at 
a visitors’ day preceding the closing 


of school. I should be glad to re- 
ceive reports from any teachers who 
make use of a current events project 
as a form of entertainment for the 
friends and parents of the boys and 
girls. (Published by courtesy of Edu- 
eation Press, Inc.) 


What State Owes Public Schools 
(Continued from Page 7) 

of a satisfactory program in the poor- 
est communities and congratulating 
themselves upon their liberality. 
Nevertheless, such states are demand- 
ing that these poor communities tax 
themselves five, ten, or even fifteen 
times as heavily to make up the loeal 
part of their support as is necessary 
in the average community. As a 
matter of fact, equalization may de- 





mand that the very poorest commu- 
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nities receive as much as ninety per- 
cent of the cost of the minimum 
program from the state even though 
on the average the cost to the state 
may not be more than twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. Such communities 
will still require as heavy a tax locally 

to support their share—their local rad 
percent—as is required of the average 
community to support its larger share. 
A system of state support that does 
not. provide the necessary ninety per- 
cent for such communities is, in 
effect, taxing such communities for 
the support of education in abler com- 
munities. Equalization does not de- 
mand that money be taxed from the 
wealthy to be given to the poor. It 
does demand, however, that special 
advantages that have accrued to some 
districts in the state, simply because 
of the manner in which the state has 
allowed localities to develop district 
lines, shall cease to accrue to such dis- 
tricts at the expense of other districts 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher compan- 


ions—see new places, meet 


cow geaewin 6 Sal: GAS SQM Yor SANG 


experience and offers unusual financial return? 


One of the 
organization, will 


*s old and well established business houses, 
openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and 


with a nation-wide 


summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
— TO $400 A MONTH 


p cones Samp Sasonentes 
must have 
so can I.” In your first letter give 


of 
F.E.COMPTON& eden deni E-40, 1000N. Dearborn St., 


OUTLINE MAPS AND THEIR USE 


: A series of outline maps has been compiled, including maps showing 
political boundaries, physical features, rainfall distribution, area of crop 


production and many other facts. 


These maps furnish an accurate base 


on which the pupils may show the distribution of crops, rainfall or what- 
ever geographical material is being considered in the class discussion. 
They cover continents and divisions of continents and are obtainable at 
such a small cost that they may be freely used in making geography work 


interesting. 


A pamphlet, entitled “Outline Maps and Their Use”, which explains 
the many uses to which outline maps may be put in making geography 
and history interesting and concrete, is available without cost to you. 
This pamphlet also contains a complete list of our desk outline maps and 


double size maps, with prices for same. 


a copy of our catalog. 


Write today for a copy of it and 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, PUBLISHERS 
Normal, Illinois 
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not so happily defined. Equalization 
demands only that the state shall 
develop a plan of support that will 
cause the burden of the state’s min- 
imum program to fall upon the people 


in all localities in direct proportion to 


their ability to pay taxes. 
Provisions for the Stimulation 
of Progress 

One of the most unique aspects of 
American education is the principle 
that the state shall, after providing 
for a satisfactory minimum program 
encourage the localities to exceed the 
minimum program in their education- 
al offering. What a farce it was to 
talk of encouraging the district with 
limited wealth to offer a more ad- 
equate program when every ounce of 
its effort was used to even meet the 
state’s minimum requirements. With 
the various districts having sizable 
educational structures to build upon, 
they may now talk of encouraging 
localities to do more than the state 
requires. In doing it they need not 
be limited to the plan of writing 
checks as rewards for those commu- 
nities that see fit to do more than the 
state requires. When we consider the 
other devices that are available, we 
may seriously ask ourselves whether 
there is now or ever has been any 
excuse for resorting to the use of pay- 
ment for effort as a device for en- 
couraging progress. Among these 
other devices are first and foremost 
the provision of state leaders. One 
hundred years ago a state educational 
leader was employed in Massachusetts 
who was so effective in his leadership 
that the expenditures for education 
in the state of Massachusetts doubled 
in a period of ten years. 

With state leadership must come 
the provision for followership in the 
localities. Local districts must be so 
established that they favor the devel- 
opment of education locally. School 
authorities must have the proper 
relationship to other governmental 
authorities. Districts must be of suf- 
ficient size for the employment of 
trained local leadership. Beyond this, 
the state may develop experimenta- 
tion and may disseminate the findings 
of research. Add to these, the effect 
of starting every community with a 
fairly satisfactory educational pro- 
gram, without using up its total tax- 
ing powers. This is by no means a 
neglible influence in providing for 
educational progress. 

State Support an Important Public 

Business 

We need not approach this matter 
of reorganizing this large aspect of 
the state’s business with the attitude 
of special pleaders. The public is in- 
terested in the schools in a manner 
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that is one of the most glorious aspects 
of American life. All of the prin- 
ciples I have invoked have been 
applied in at least some degree and in 
many ways by the people in every 
state of the Union. A romance could 
be written about the special safe- 
guards American states have thrown 
about their schools. Interest then 
may be taken for granted. We need 
only to show the public that this big 
business needs reorganization in the 
light of scientific progress. We need 
to give the public assistance in work- 
ing out this reorganization but we 
must not lose sight for a moment that 
it is the people’s job that we are doing 
for them. We need to make no 
apologies, no special pleas. We need 
only to show the people that we are 
in a position to help them do better 
that to which all history points as the 
thing they most want to do. We need 
only to show them how the state may 
dispose of this part of its business in 
a satisfactory way. Arouse the inter- 
est of your legislators in the working 
out of a business-like method of car- 
rying out its part in the financing of 
education, and, unless all signs fail, 
they will be satisfied with nothing less. 


We know the earth is round because 
it says in the Bible, ‘‘ World without 
end.’’ 





Victor 
Orthophonic Records 


are now available for every phase 
of educational work 

The Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 








Now—Your Phonograph Can 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
—Why Don’t You? 


—French, Spanish, Italian, German, Eng- 
lish—just as you learned your mother 
tongue—“by listening to it!” The Cortina 
Phone-Method teaches you at home without 
rules or drills. Elementary course, now on 
convenient terms, only , consists of 14 
simple, entertaining lessons contained on a 
set of 12-inch double-faced phonograph 
records plus the Conversational Text Book. 


You Can NOT Learn a Language 
With Books Alone 


Write Dept. LT.T. for $5 Trial Offer and 
FREE Literature 
Ask about terms to teachers 
CORTINA ACADEMY 


105 West 40th Street, New York City 
Established 1882 
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An up-to-date, in- 
expensive series of 
high grade political 
wall maps for general 
use in the classroom. 
Durably and care- 
fully made. 


Nine map titles— 
North America, South 
America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, United 
States, Eastern Hem- 
isphere, Western 
Hemisphere, World 


and Hemispheres. 


Obtainable in vari- 
ous types of mount- 
ings (in groups or 
singly), to meet the 
needs of the user. 


Write for prices 
and descriptive liter- 
ature on Universal 
Maps, other good 
school map series 
and globes. 





New York 


i. 
— 


RAND MSNALLY 


& COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode Maps 
and Globes 
(Dept. B-131) 


Chicago 
536 So. Clark St. 





San Francisco 
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New 
Social Science 
Text Books 


America In The Making 


Vol. I Founding the Nation (7th year) 
Vol. II Growth of the Nation (8th year) 
By 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey 
Louis Weinberg 
Chester F. Miller 





Michigan Invites You 





























Spend your vacation enjoying her 
sparkling lakes and streams. We offer 
lots and cottages for sale or for rent. 
Your choice of locations. All acces- 
sible via automobile. 














These books are written for the pupil. 
They are interesting and up to date. 


They relate to History, Geography, Current 
Events, Civics and every day life. 
They are built on the UNIT PLAN. 










Kent Realty Company, Inc. 
915 Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















At Your Service 
Almays 


is the Spencer Lens Company 


When you purchase Delineascopes, filmslides or 
microscopes from Spencer you not only buy the article 
itself but a Service which lives year after year. 

Are you familiar 
with the Spencer 
lanterns for all types 
of projection? Have 
you seen any of the 
filmslides from a li- 
brary of over 43,000 
educational pictures? 

If you have overlooked these classroom aids you 
certainly should investigate immediately if your 
efforts are to be rewarded to the fullest extent. 


TEACHING WITH FILMSLIDES MEANS AN 
EASIER TIME FOR THE TEACHER WITH BET- 
TER WORK BY THE PUPILS. 
Detailed data on the adaptability of these aids to 
your special work will be gladly sent upon request. 








Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 


























NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 




















They Are 
Everlasting 


























Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Boston 


Washington 
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$102 % 


ONE WAY 


S184 
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© : 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every sunny 
corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, Minne- 
kahda, Minnesota, Devonian 
and Winifredian, carry only 
one class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. And so, even though 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have the 


complete freedom of the 
ship. No class distinctions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially re- 
served quarters on such 
famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Homeric, 


Olympic and Belgenland. 


May we not send you com- 
plete information about our 
many sailings to principal 


ports of Europe? 


WHITE /TAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE 
ATLANTIC 


LEYLAND LINE 


SEYVERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address J.D. Roth, Mgr., E.R.Larson, W.P.T.M. 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, our offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agents. 





Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards! 





Science 


OUR SURROUNDINGS 


An Elementary General Science 
By 

Clement-Collister-Thurston 
Expert authors have written a General Science in 
simple direct language, with interest-arousing chap- 
ter introductions and illuminated by vivid illustra- 
tions and diagrams. For the first time, the subject- 
matter of General Science has been presented com- 
prehensively, properly balanced and effectively 
unified. The teaching value of OUR SURROUND- 
INGS has been developed to the maximum by 
experiments built into the text, by chapter sum- 
maries, by varied, live projects, by observation 
exercises, by balanced fact and thought questions, 
by groups of cumulative review questions, by 
selected references, by a remarkable glossary, and 
by a most comprehensive working index. Mechan- 

ically, it is a superior science textbook. 

Published January 15, 1928 

Already adopted in hundreds of high schools 


LIVING THINGS 


An Elementary Biology 
Arthur G. Clement 

Living Things has been generally recognized as 
an outstanding biology. This is due to the excep- 
tional classroom experience of the author, to the 
thorough well-balanced, well-organized treatment 
of wisely-chosen subject matter, to a simple, direct, 
and fascinating style, to the many effective illus- 
trations which support the text, and to the effective 
teaching helps—experiments, questions, summaries, 
projects, an exceptional glossary and a complete 
working index. It is outstanding, also, in its attrac- 
tive type and in other mechanical features. 

Adopted for use in Philadelphia, New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, and in the states of Texas and 
Tennessee. Approved for use in the states of 
California and Indiana. 


LABORATORY GUIDES 


An Exceptionally Effective Series 
GENERAL SCIENCE—BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY—PHYSICS 


Essential laboratory guides for the student 
Complete—Economical 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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Two Editions of English Journal 


With the January issue, the Eng- 
lish Journal began to appear in two 
editions—the first educational mag- 
azine to adopt such a policy. The 
regular edition will be devoted to the 
work of the senior and junior high 
schools, and the ‘‘ College Edition’’ to 
English in higher education. 

Originally the English Journal, 
which is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
dealt with curriculum and methods 
in the traditional four-year high 


N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points 
ee Great Western. Fast, all-steel 

trains daily with Pullmans of the latest 
type, observation and club cars, and 
dining cars. 
Write for details about fares to the Con- 
vention and for literature descriptive of 
the Twin Cities and Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes. 
Also let us tell you how you can combine 
your visit to the Convention with a mar- 
velous sightseeing and vacation trip 
through Yellowstone, Glacier Park or the 
Canadian Rockies and the Pacific North- 
west at surprisingly low cost. 
Just tell us what you’d like to see. You'll 
be astonished to find how much you can 
do and see at comparatively little expense 
via Great Western. 

Address R. A. sa" = Agent 

rn. Bichoo. & gen 


Chicago Great Western 


school and in college. With practi- 
eally a five-grade span, the Journal 
was able to cover its field satisfactor- 
ily. Then came the great increase in 
high school and college populations, 
with consequent increase in number 
of teachers and in the amount of good 
pedagogical writing. About the same 
time the scientific movement in edu- 
cation began to be fully felt, and the 
editor’s manuscript drawer overflow- 
ed while the pages of the Journal 
bulged. 

The demands upon the Journal 
and the material offered it were still 
further increased by the rise of the 
junior high school, which has grown 
with startling rapidity. The U. S. 
Bureau of Education has a list of 
about 1200 such schools. One pub- 
lisher has the name of 5000 junior 
high school teachers of English. No 
one, indeed, knows how many there 
are, and if he knew today his figures 
would need revision tomorrow. Less 
noticeable, but not unimportant, is 
the extension of the influence of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, of which the Journal is the of- 
ficial organ, upward through the 
college. 

One magazine was no longer ade- 
quate to cover this wide grade span, 
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and the two editions were planned. 
The two editions will have jackets of 
different colors and interesting typo- 
graphical changes make both more at- 
tractive than even the well-printed 
Journal has been —W. Wilbur Hat. 
field. 





MY RICHES 


Iam rich. With my two eyes, that 
are beyond the power of man to dup- 
licate, I see the infinite beauties of 
creation; an inspiring view of the 
fertile valley and the snow-clad peak 
is mine to behold for the looking. On 
the stage of the world, illumined by 
the sun during the day and by the 
moon and the stars at night, I am 
privileged to watch its myriad forms 
of life unfold in an endless variety of 
action; its players are circumscribed 
by neither time nor place, and the 
role of each is acted truly to the 
theme of its existence. 

I hear its singers warble in mag- 
nificent song, without awaiting either 
my applause or my gold, as the song 
is itself a sufficient reward for the 
singing. A breath of pure, fresh air, 
untainted by man-made smoke and 
steel dust, priceless in value, is mine 
to breathe without cost. The woods 
are mine to roam in without restric- 





Control Sunlight and Ventilation 
With 


Draper Adjustable Shades 


Beyond a quality that for 
over a quarter of a century 
has kept Draper Adjustable 
Shades foremost in school 
buyer’s preference, are fea- 
tures that permit positive 
control of ventilation and 
the modifying and diffusing 
of light as needed. 


For catalog address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Dept. G, Spiceland, Indiana 
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tion, and the prairies, verdant with 
green, are at my feet—the earth is my 
footstool, and the canopy of heaven, 
vast in its measureless expanse, is my 
roof. I find a new refreshment of life 
in the salty breeze from the ocean and 
in the fragrant breath from the 
meadow. I am inspired by the radi- 
ant hues of the sky at sunset and the 
azure blue of its depths at dawn. 
The Infinite Power of Creation has 
made me—a soul. The Infinite Crea- 
tor has offered my soul a world to 
use and furnished it one tool with 
which to use it—my body. This, all 
this, was I freely given. The extent 
to which I can encompass the earth 
and the universe beyond is bounded 
only by the limits of my soul-power. I 
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may have as much as I am capable of 
grasping. Who says I am not rich? 
The world is mine today for the tak- 
ing—Warren B. Hileman, Victoria 
Consolidated Schools. 





NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
“By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 
(June 25—August 18) 


Offers the following courses in Psy- 
chology which will be of special 
interest to teachers: 
Psychology of Individual Differ- 
ences—Professor Gilliland. 
Child Psychology — Professor 
Morgan. 
Measurement of Personality—Pro- 
fessor Moore. 
For further information on these 
and other courses, write 
The Director 
of the Summer Session 
301 University Hall 
Evanston, Illinois 


Come to Sprin$field 





The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


Che 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling public 
ourappreciation for 
the Renerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 





announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


—<=——_ 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicage, Room 1406, 22 West Monroe St. 
Vesnesen, 308 Waukegan Natl Bank 


dg. 
Rockford, 502 Reckford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbex Bullding 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 
Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citzens Bank Bullding 











Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


My salary is § 


I teach at 
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State Kindergarten-Primary 
Association Meets 


The Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
State Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation was held in the First Baptist 
Church of Decatur on Saturday, 
March 31st. 

The Association met in Decatur by 
invitation of the Parent-Teacher 
Organizations of the city. 

Prominent speakers were Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, in 


fy 


Coursesin 40 
eedjecte com- 
ma: 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ *‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’” * 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’”’** Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 


ing credit ministration and Su 
towards a Bach- sion,’’*‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
247 cities Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and Anew, reaching thirteen 





Sta: Eng. 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine,Switr- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 
310 S. Michigan B' 


TOR TOURS 
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MABE MMMM 
JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 
NY cruise to eunoPE yy 





ws: Via the Land of the Midnight Sun & 
J S. 8. CALGARIC id 
" June 21st 8 


THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. cupers 
privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 

Also Fourth Annual Cruise 

_ Rewruary i4, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave.. Ed, Dept. A, New York 
“15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D..C.; Miss Etta Anchester, 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary 
Training, Chicago Teachers College ; 
Senator Jesse L. Deck and Supt. 
William Harris of Decatur. 

The keynote of the day’s discus- 
sion was ‘‘Richer Opportunity for 
the Pre-School Child.’’ 

Some of the points emphasized 
were: ‘‘Guidance for the child in 
the earliest years can no longer be 
left to chance. Thinking parents are 
reaching out for every light that sci- 
ence and education have to offer 
them. 

‘‘The kindergarten introduces chil- 
dren to a new social sphere, helping 
them to make adjustments which are 
essential. 

‘‘It establishes certain habits, de- 
velops certain attitudes, and pro- 
vides the activities of a well organ- 
ized and well balanced life.”’ 

The entire program was one of 
unusual interest and benefit. It im- 
pressed upon all present the need of 
Kindergartens as an integral part of 
the public schools of Illinois. 

Miss Margaret E. Lee, Director of 
the Kindergarten Department of the 
Illinois State Normal University 
and President of the State Kinder- 
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garten-Primary Association, presided 
at the meetings. 

During the business meeting which 
followed the afternoon session, offi- 
cers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 

President—Miss Lucy B. Way, Peoria; 

First Vice-President—Miss Margaret E. 
Lee, Normal. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Olga 
Adams, Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Carol 
Ditewig, Peoria. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace L. 
Tucker, Normal. 

Treasurer—Miss Irene Staebler, Peoria. 





Is America Getting Poorer 
or Richer? 

We quote below certain comment 
by The Nation of January 18 on large 
incomes and their rapid increase in 
number. We do this to show that 
taxation is not causing millionaires 
really to suffer anything more pain- 
ful than the pangs caused by hand- 
ing over a part of their riches to 
support the institutions of the coun- 
try in which they collected their 
riches. We hope our readers will come 
to the reasonable conclusion that a 
eountry that can furnish an increas- 
ing number of individuals such enor- 
mous annual fortunes can furnish 
good schools for all its children and 
good salaries for all its teachers. 

Volumes have been written about the 
confiscatory character of the federal tax 
upon large incomes. Wealth has been 
pictured as groaning under an impossible 
burden of oppressive surtaxes, blighting 
business enterprise and discouraging in- 
vestment in industry. 

But just as Congress is being urged 
to grant retroactive corporation-tax re- 








VISUALIZE 


Your Message 


The S. V. E, PICTUROL Projector is 
necessary equipment in the modern class- 
room. Educators know that teaching with 
PICTUROLS is most efficient, effective 
and permanent in results. 





The 8. V. E. PICTUROL Projector op 
e 





PICTUROLS 


lighten the teachers’ task and make lasting 
impressions on the pupils’ 
PICTUROLS are available in all fields of 


lastic minds. 


erates easily on any current; is sa i i —_ 
and dependable and coe successfully Sl TOL on rate low sales 
the most modern principles of superior Price. also made to order 


projection, 


Write for complete catalog describing 8. V. 


E 


from your own material. 


PICTUROL Projectors and Library of PIC. 


TUROLS. Ask for details of our offer of FREE PICTUROL Library for primary grades. 


Memetitunes : 
RAT &. Lolo N% Dept, 15 ~ Chicogp. Iitlincir~ 


————— 
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duction, the Treasury Department, with 
an amazing lack of team-work, makes 
public its preliminary report on income- 
tax statistics. They reveal a pyramiding 
of wealth beyond all the dreams of 
Solomon and Croesus. For the year 
1926, 228 persons reported incomes of 
$1,000,000 or more. The total income of 
these million-dollar-a-year men was $490,- 
000,000, out of which they paid in income 
taxes $81,000,000, leaving them a paltry 
$409,000,000 to struggle along on during 
the year. 

In the sacred $5,000,000 bracket, 
the ratio of federal tax to income is still 
more astonishing. In 1926 fourteen 
citizens pocketed earnings totaling 
$101,000,000. The hard-hearted federal 
government extracted $17,000,000 in in- 
come tax, leaving the fourteen with only 
$84,000,000 to pay their expenses for the 
year! 

Time was, and not so long ago, when 
a millionaire was something of a rarity. 
It is no longer a distinction to have a 
million dollars. There are literally 
thousands of millionaires, according to 
the Treasury's figures. In order to rise 
into the charmed golden circle now, one 
must not merely have a million dollars 
but make a million dollars income in a 
year. In the antediluvian year of 1914, 
only 60 persons reported incomes of a 
million dollars a year. In the prosperous 
year of the ‘war babies,’ 1916, the number 
of million-dollar incomes rose to 206. 
There was a falling off in subsequent 
years, due to post-war deflation and the 


discovery of more up-to-date ways of 
evading taxation. But in 1926, the num- 
ber went back again to 207, and in 1927, 
the million-dollar-income bracket broke 
all records with 228, while the number of 
$5,000,000 incomes doubled. 

How does an income of $5,000,000 
a year compare with the annual sal- 
ary of a teacher? In Illinois for the 
year 1926, the average teachers salary 
was about $1,500. Therefore, it re- 
quired 3,333 teachers to draw $5,000,- 
000 in salaries. Now try to imagine 
the superman that rendered a service 
to society equal to the service render- 
ed by 3,333 average Illinois teachers! 
Does society give its financial rewards 
for service, or for the ability to col- 
lect what is earned by the service of 
others? Is it morally right to get 
rich by collecting the earnings of 
others? 

We teachers are told sometimes 
that we ought not ask nor try to an- 
swer such questions. But these ques- 
tions are constantly being suggested 
to us by income tax reports, glaring 
inequalities and illegal evasion of 
taxes, and the threatened reduction 
of our already meager wages. Some 
of us believe that the more we think 
about such problems and the more 
convincingly we express our con- 
clusions, the more likely we are to ob- 
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tain and retain what we really earn 
by our service.—R. C. Moore. 





A Close Shave 

‘*Mamma,”’’ said little Elsie, ‘‘Do 
men ever go to heaven?’’ 

‘Why, of course, my dear; why 
do you ask?’’ 

‘*Because I never see pictures of 
angels with whiskers.’’ 

‘Well, that’s because they get 
there by a close shave.’’ 





First Student—“What did your mother 
say when she heard you had flunked 
out?” 

Second Student—“She became histori- 
cal.” 

“Hysterical, you mean.” 

“No, I mean historical. She dug up my 
past and reviewed all my sins.” 





In 1620 the Pilgrims crossed the 
ocean, which is known as Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 








State Teachers College 
San Diego, California 


Summer Sessions: Six weeks, June 25- 
August 3; Four weeks, August 6-28. 
Education and Recreation. Why welter 
in the heat? Ocean, Bay, Mountains, 
Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly 
low—ask your agent! Circulars upon 
request. 














Low inclusive tour rates effective June 1, including every 
expense for steamer, hotel and side trips. 


Bermuda is delightful in summer. All outdoor sports By 
in full swing. e average summer temperature is only 77 
Bathing is at its best. A trip to Bermuda, with its pictur- 
esque beauty and unique features is like a trip to a quaint 
little foreign land. 


Two sailings weekly by palatial, new motorship “BER- 
MUDA"”, 20,000 (tons gross) and 8.8. “FORT VICTORIA”. 


Note: Bermuda is free from Hay Fever 





Canadian Cruises 


12 days, New York- eee 
via Halifax, N. 8 


A day each way at Halifax and two days at Quebec for 
sightseeing. 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” July 14 and 28, August 11 and 25. 


yon sail along strikingly beautiful St. Lawrence River, the 
uenay River, stop at Quebec (St. Anne de Beaupre) and 
Halifax for memeeeting. Smooth water, cool, invigorating 
——— 8 interesting life aboard ship. 


Round trip—12 days—$140 (up) 
One way to Quebec—$75 (up) 


For illustrated booklets write 


FURNESS 
BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
or any authorized agent 


We want every reader of this journal to have our Catalogue. 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for it. 64 pages. 
1600 miniature illustrations. 


The Pers>Pictares 


Rayeatuntiens of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. 
For 50 or more. 


Two Cents Size. 5%4x8. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Histor- 
ical Subjects. 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 20 
or more. Size 7x9. 

Send 75 cents for 25 com- 
mon Birds and a_ very 
brief description of each. 

Large Pictures for 
ing 
Artotypes. Size 22x28, in 
cluding the margin, $1.00 
each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 


Hand Colored, same size, 
at $1.50 each for two or 
more; $2.00 for one. 


“We have enjoyed your 
pictures in our school work 
- for several years and still 

Girl with Cat Hoecker find use for new ones.” 
“I have used them a 
Perry Pictures give in glances great deal in my school 
what volumes of words work and have never found 

fail to convey their equal.” 


‘The Perry Pictures @ Box 31, MALDEN, MASS. 
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New ‘Books and Their “Publishers 


Variorium Edition of Shakespeare. 

With the appearance of ‘‘Corio- 
lanus,’’ edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., in the new Variorium 
Edition of Shakespeare, the twen- 
tieth volume of this scholarly work 
is complete. Edited for over forty 
years by Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, who upon his death bequeathed 
the task to his son, this critical heri- 
tage has become at once a staff and a 
mecca for lovers and students of the 
Stratford dramatist, as well as for 
painstaking producers of his plays. 

The careful and authoritative schol- 
arship on the part of the editors has 
made the Variorum Edition an essen- 
tial part of the libraries of hundreds 
of schools and colleges. As history, 
biography and criticism all in one it 
has become indispensable for refer- 
ences wherever students are aware of 
Shapespeare. The New Variorum 
Edition is published by the J. B. Lip- 
pineott Company. 


Silent-Reading Seatwork Pad. For 
use with the Elson Readers, Book 
One. 58 exercise sheets, 9x12. 40c. 
Paper Cover, Chicago: Seott, Fores- 
man & Company. : 

Seatwork is lifted from the realm 
of mere ‘‘busy work’’ to a new level 
of genuine educational value by the 
publication of this new type of mate- 
rial. This pad, for Elson Book One, 
is similar in plan to the recently pub- 
lished pad for the Elson Primer. 

Many different types of exercises 
are provided—true-false, completion, 
matching, multiple choice, organiza- 
tion, ete.—based in lessons in Book 
One of the Elson Readers. The exer- 
cises involve cutting, pasting and col- 
oring. 

The great value of this material is 
that it furnishes an accurate test of 
progress at every stage as well as ex- 
cellent silent-reading practice. It 


does this without crowding out of the 
basal reader, as is sometimes done, 
the literary material which authori- 
ties agree should be from the very 
first the backbone of the reading 
course. 


Arithmetic for Business, a complete 
course by Benjamin B. Smith, B.C.S., 
and Charles R. Hill, B.C.S. First 
edition, 391 pages, published by Ellis 
Publishing Company, Educational 
Publishers, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Here is a new Commercial Arith- 
metic which contains the recommen- 
dations of the National Association of 
Business Men in the wholesale and re- 
tail fields and covers in a practical 
way the entire field of commercial 
processes. Technical terminology has 
been avoided as far as practical. 

Arithmetic for Business is written, 
as its title implies, for the use of 
pupils who are about to enter a busi- 
ness career and it covers very thor- 
oughly the whole subject from simple 
arithmetic, including the meaning 
and use of financial statements, 
graphs, stock exchange quotations, 
bond ‘tables, compound interest table, 
taxation and insurance. 


World History in the Making and 
World History Today by Albert E. 
MeKinley, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory, University of Pennsylvania; 
Arthur C. Howland, Ph.D., Professor 
of Medieval History, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Matthew L. Dann, 
A.B., Principal of Richmond Hill 
High School, City of New York. 752 
pages. $1.92. Two separate volumes. 

The first volume covers European 
history from prehistoric times to 1789. 
The second volume from 1789 to the 
present contains an introductory sur- 
vey of the ancient and medieval 
periods, making it a modern history 
with an adequate background. Both 





Butler University 
Summer Session 
June 18th—August 11th 


Courses for college students, pre-medical students, 
public school teachers, principals, superintendents 


and athletic coaches. 
for principals and superintendents. 


New courses to meet the requirements of the new 
Courses in Vocational Guid- 
Moderate expenses. 


Indiana licensing law. 
ance and Visual Education. 
Capital city advantages. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR of THE SUMMER SESSION 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Butler University 


Special emphasis on courses 
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books deal particularly with the de- 
velopment of civilization, the vital 
changes in the industrial, economic 
and social life of the people of the 
different races. Care has been taken 
to give a freshness and originality to 
the arrangement and organization of 
the material and to meet the more re- 
cent courses of study. There are nu- 
merous illustrations, maps, and other 
teaching helps. Published by Ameri- 
ean Book Company, 330 E. 22nd. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Teachers’ Manual, designed by the 
authors of World History in the Mak- 
ing and World History Today to ac- 
company their texts. 112 pages. $.60. 

Besides suggestions for teaching 
pupils how to study and use the text- 
books, make outlines, ete., the first 
part contains projects based on the 
two texts, lists of books for collateral 
reading, lists of dates, important per- 
sonages, ete. This material is well or- 
ganized and is of great practical util- 
ity. The second part consists of an- 
swers to those Localized Questions in 
the two textbooks which are not easily 
answered by a dictionary or by the 
text themselves. Published by 
American Book Company, 330 E. 
22nd. Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Acting Plays for Boys and Girls by 
Patten Beard. For Grades 3 to 6. 

There are twelve titles in the col- 
lection, including plays for particular 
holidays, plays that evolve interesting 
and worthwhile ideas, and a delight- 
ful selection of familiar fairy tales in 
play form. All of the selections are 
juvenile in character, with modern 
meanings or applications playing 
through the choice dialogue. Stage 
directions, suggestions for simple cos- 
tumes, ete., are also furnished. Cloth, 
112 pages, price $1.25. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 





Latitude and longitude are imag- 
inary lines on the earth that show you 
which way you are going. 





ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Book I 
Book II 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


The Understanding Prince Grade 
High and Far 

Book III The Wonderful Tune 
Book IV The Great Conquest 
Book V Outward Bound 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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Principal E O. May Wins Praise 


The January number of The High 
School Teacher, which is published in 
Blanchester, Ohio, with editorial of- 
fices in Columbus, contains an article 
concerning Principal E. 0. May, of 
the township high school at Robinson, 
Illinois. The article is introduced by 
the editor as follows: 

“Mr. Neil F. Garvey, editor of the Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities Department of 
The High School Teacher, introduces to 
our readers an outstanding genius in the 
field of extra-curricular activities. Mr. 
Garvey not only pays tribute to Mr. Eric 
Oscar May, of Robinson, Illinois, but he 
enumerates in detail the actual activities 
that Mr. May has successfully sponsored. 
Mr. May is a clear thinker. He has mod- 
ern and sane ideas, and the faculty of 
putting these ideas to action. Mr. May 
represents a type of school man who is 
rapidly forging to the front. He is de- 
veloping leadership in the boys and 
girls. It is a pleasure that the editorial 
staff has the privilege of honoring him in 
one of the ‘Who’s Who’ articles.” 

Two or three paragraphs from the 
article by Mr. Garvey are as follows: 

“To find a system which has an ade- 
quate organization to direct the activi- 
ties into desirable channels, and yet at 
the same time to preserve the vital 
characteristics of student interest, is to 
find back of it all a personality that is 
masterful, congenial and sympathetic. 
Thus does the splendid school spirit per- 
vading the well-organized extra-curricular 
system of the Township High School at 
Robinson, Illinois, reflect the personality 
of Eric Oscar May, the principal.” 

“Mr. May definitely justifies an extra- 
curricular activities program with this 
sentence: “The school must set up life 
situations that meet the interest and the 
ability of the adolescent.’” 

“He stands four square on a much 
mooted question: ‘If the extra-curricular 
activities are valuable in the school, and 
we certainly believe that they are, then 
they merit part of the school time. They 
cannet function properly after school 
hours.’” 

Mr. May has given good service on 
our committee on legislation and on 
our committee on larger unit. He con- 
tributed one of the leading articles 
for the November, 1927, Illinois 
Teacher. Therefore, many of us here 
in Illinois know about his ability and 
high purposes. We congratulate him 
upon this recognition by a high-grade 
educational magazine published in 
another state-—R. C. Moore. 





A “Color” Project (In Black) 

H. Clark Brown, principal of the St. 
Charles high school, believes that lit- 
erature is related to life and also 
that teachers are prone to under-esti- 
mate rather than to overestimate the 
understanding and appreciation of 
their pupils. Accordingly he has set 
for himself and his classes ‘‘ A ‘Color’ 


THE 


ILLINOIS 


Project (in Black) ’’ for suitable back- 
ground and study of the poetry of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar and Countee 
Cullen. 

This article which appeared in the 
January number of Ohio Schools is 
of interest not only to teachers of 
American poetry but to all who would 
have ‘‘greater sympathy and under- 
standing between the races.’’ That 
surely includes everybody ; certainly, 
it should include all teachers, for as 
the author says, to labor to that end is 
part of ‘‘our job and of our privilege 
as teachers of youth.’’ 

Mr. Brown has planned a series of 
similar studies; the second is to be 
**A ‘Color’ Project (in Red).’’ 





An Unusual Tribute 


Not long ago in Omaha a farewell 
dinner was given by officials of the 
Union Pacific Railroad to one of its 
vice-presidents who had been ele- 
vated to the presidency of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the reorganized ‘‘Milwaukee.’’ The 
guest of honor, Henry A. Seandrett, 
rose to reply to the brilliant oratory 
that had been showered upon him. 
In simple unaffected speech he said, 
‘*My mother has done the most in 
my life. I could without exaggera- 
tion say she has done everything. 
Won’t you all stand a moment in 
tribute to her!’’—Illinois Journal of 
Commerce. 





Summer School in Camp 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 2 to August 4, 1928 
Courses in Physical 
Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 

rite for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Better, Safer 


bY jan women fun — with 
variety—andcompletesafety! 
These three essentials of playground 
equipment are found in EverWear. 


EverWear has been standard for 
nearly 20 years; used in leading 
schools the country over. 127 dif- 
ferent items. Sturdy and durable— 
therefore economical. 


EverWear Junior Apparatus 
For the Home 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this 
line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the 
standard EverWear Playground 
Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A tells 
of the EverWear Junior Playground 
Apparatus for the Home. Ask for 
the one you want. 


E. G. YAEGER 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








THE OLD (45th Year) RELIABLE 
CLARK & BREWER AGENCY 


College Positions (for A.M.’s or better). 
Positions in the better Public and Private Schools at 


attractive salaries. 


Six Successful Agencies Serve Each Member. 
Special Department: Music; Physical Education; College. 


CHICAGO 
64 E. Jackson 


Boulevard 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Glebe 
Building 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron 
Building 

KANSAS CITY 
N. ¥. Life 
Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Cham. Com. 
Building 
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Alumna Wins Prizes 

Miss Mabel Meadows, student at 
the E. L. S. T. C. last year, but now 
teaching at Orlando, Florida, carried 
off her share of prizes at the South- 
ern Florida Art Exposition. 

Miss Meadows, who obtained most 
of her art instruction in that school, 
took three first prizes. One was on 
a batik wall hanging, and another 
was on a collection of pen sketches 
and tinted menus, talleys, and dance 
programmes. The other blue ribbon 
was for a collection of assorted proj- 
ects—two batiks, a copper baggage 
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tag and cedar chest plate, and two 
silver pendants. 





Sir Walter Scott wrote ‘‘Quentin 
Durwood,’’ ‘“‘Ivanhoe,’’ and ‘‘ Emul- 
sion.’’ 
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Teachers’ Agency 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
ERS At 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and 

original, 5 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Sooty 4 Secure Promo. 
of Western States, etc., etc., etc., bers. 

Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card 
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Champaign, Illinois. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVIC 


commission. Send for full information and registration blank. Box 628, Station A, 


Personal service, perman- 
ent registration, small 
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C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
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That better position is yours, 
if you are prepared for it, 
and utilize our expert serv- 
ices. Send for our booklet 
“Teaching and Success.” 
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